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STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES AT 
DEPARTMENT STORE PRICES 


Quick Service and Guaranteed Prices on 
Heiser Saddles, Bridles and Harness; Justin’s Riding Boots; Spurs; Stetson Western Hats; and all descriptions of 


POWDER RIVER 


TT, 


Price $8.85 


No. 34-100—Our Feature Hat, a very late addition 
to our large line of stockmen’s hats. The Powder 
River has a 74-inch tapering crown and a 4-inch 
rolled brim. Trimmed with a broad band, and 
binding on brim exactly as shown in illustration. 
Crown is silk lined. This hat is a beauti- 

ful beaver color. Sent prepaid for 


Clothing for the Range 


We illustrate two of our 
popular models in 


Stetson Hats 


Known as the 


World’s 


Best 
and the 


Pride of 
Every Rider 


Justin’s Famous Riding Boots 


Sent Prepaid for 





$19.50 


THE RE-WESTER SILK FINISH 


Price $4.75 


No. 83-1010—The Re-Wester, our new silk, rolled 
finished felt; a classy, bright luster effect; 7-inch 
tapering crown; 4-inch brim; following colors: 
Seal body, with sand-colored band and binding; 
green body, sand-colored band and binding; black 
body, light-gray band and lining. 

prepaid for 
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THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON C 


COLORADO FENCE 


makes a most economical and satisfactory stock enclosure. 


A wide 


range of designs provides a pattern for every practical purpose. Write 
us for detailed information and name of dealer in your vicinity. 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Denver, Colo. 


Largest Steel-Makers in the West 





Steel Works: 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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114 Boston Block, Denver, Colorado ) ; 
Money to Loan on Live Stock 
Young Cattle for Sale for Spring Delivery 
We Deal Direct with the War Finance Corporation—No Delays 
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Eradicating Rodent Pests in Co-operative Drives 
BY W. B. BELL 


Bureau of Biological Survey 
United States Department of Agriculture 


applies equally well to crops and dollars. The 

work being done by the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and its 
co-operators in preventing losses from prairie-dogs, 
ground-squirrels, pocket-gophers, jack-rabbits, rats, 
mice, and other rodents has been developed on this 
sound economic principle. The broad-gauge program 
which is being carried out appeals, hot to the imagina- 
tion, but to the practical sense of farmers and stock- 
men, as well as to state and federal officials. It is 
organized to bring into effective co-operation all fed- 
eral, state, and private agencies required permanently 
to clear of rodent pests great areas of land that may 
involve ownership or control by these agencies, so that 
full crops may be harvested and the entire productive 
capacity of the pasture ranges may be employed in 
raising live stock. 


T= ADAGE, “A penny saved is a penny earned,” 


Losses Enormous 


Some idea of the seriousness of the losses suffered 
annually from the native rodents may be obtained 
from the following estimates submitted in the year 
1917 by certain state directors of agricultural exten- 
sion: Montana, $15,000,000 to $20,000,000; North 
Dakota, $6,000,000 to $9,000,000; Kansas, $12,000,- 
000; Colorado, $2,000,000; California, $20,000,000; 
Wyoming, 15 per cent of all crops; Nevada, 10 to 15 


per cent of all crops, or $1,000,000; New Mexico, . 


$1,200,000 loss to crops and double this amount to 
range. Ina single county of Virginia losses of orchard 
trees from depredations of pine-mice from 1915 to 
1917 were estimated at not less than $200,000. Simi- 
larly heavy losses have been disclosed in other states, 
as attention was called to these direct causes of de- 


creased production. At the time the control measures 
were first organized on a large scale it was estimated 
that native rodents were causing a loss in cultivated 
crops amounting to $150,000,000 a year, and an equal 
loss in forage on the pasture ranges, making a total 
loss in the United States of $300,000,000 a year from 
this source. 

In many instances it was apparent that the portion 
of the crop eaten by the rodents represented the dif- 
ference between a comfortable profit and a distinct 
loss on the year’s enterprise. A profit of 10 per cent 
on a given business turn-over is usually accounted a 
fair return. On the farms and ranges of western 
states prairie-dogs, ground-squirrels, pocket-gophers, 
jack-rabbits, and similar rodent pests were commonly 
cutting down the yields 10, 20, and 30 per cent, and 
in many instances were destroying the entire stand 
of grass or grain. 

When farmers and stockmen became aware of the 
extent of these losses, they were eager to learn how to 
obtain permanent relief. The aid of department spe- 
cialists and county agents was enlisted, and these men 
went about and demonstrated beyond question the 
amount of loss involved, by measuring off given areas 
and the part that had been destroyed by rodents. The 
landowners then began to see the importance of having 
this margin placed on the credit side of the account- 
book or in their bank, instead of having it consumed 
for the immediate requirements of these myriads of 


-Small raiders, or stored as fat for their subsistence 


while indulging in their long hibernation sleep. 
Need of Co-operation 


As long as stockmen could merely move on to fresh 
pastures with their flocks and herds, and there was 
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PRAIRIE-DOG AS A CROP-DESTROYER 


Small sample at left represents actual production of wheat from a 
square yard of land where the prairie-dog population was normal. 
Sample at right shows actual production of wheat on an equal area in 
an adjacent field where prairie-dogs were poisoned April 1, 1921. 


abundance for all comers, there was little concern over 
the great stretches of fertile range lands denuded and 
made unproductive by the hosts of rodents feeding un- 
disturbed upon them. With increasing settlement of 
the country, larger numbers of live stock, keener com- 
petition for the more productive ranges, and reduced 
areas of free government pasture lands, stockmen be- 
gan to cast about for means of maintaining their live- 
stock production. When it became apparent that the 
carrying capacity of their pasture ranges was being 
reduced from 10 to 50 per cent or more by the prairie- 
dogs and ground-squirrels, which occupied the most 
fertile and favorably situated valleys and bench-lands, 
denuding them of grass and rendering them useless 
for pasturage purposes, it became evident that eradi- 
cation of these animals was the most practical way of 
providing additional forage to maintain and increase 
flocks and herds. 

Effective reduction of such staggering losses re- 
quired the employment of reliable methods, the de- 
velopment and co-ordination of community effort into 
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systematic county- and state-wide movements, and 
finally united action in all adjacent states in which 
rodent pests occurred. The necessary organization 
was obtained by co-operation through the States Rela- 
tions Service with state extension organizations, in- 
cluding county agents and farm bureaus, and by en- 
listing the active support of state departments of 
agriculture and of federal organizations which were 
responsible for the control and use of public lands. 
The growth of this work has afforded a fine instance 
of concerted action on a large scale, utilizing in the 
public interest the organizing ability and leadership of 
many men. 


Poisoning the Pests 


Poison is the chief reliance in destroying the in- 
numerable animals responsible for the losses, though 
asphyxiating gases and traps are used as special situa- 
tions may require. During the past year 18,331,861 
acres of agricultural and range land were treated for 
the first time with poisoned grain baits, and 4,402,662 
acres were given a second treatment to complete erad- 
ication work started in 1920 and in previous years. 
The cost of these field operations on federal, state, and 
private land is borne by the respective owners. Dur- 
ing the past two years state and private co-operators 
have expended in this way over $1,500,000, but the 
crop and forage saving in this period amounted to 
more than $20,000,000, according to estimates based 
on tabulated reports made by thousands of landowners 
who took part in the organized campaigns. During the 
past year over 100,000 farmers and stockmen joined in 
poisoning operations, in which 1,235 tons, or over 40 
carloads, of poisoned grain were prepared and dis- 
tributed under the direction of the bureau experts. 

Since the beginning of this systematically organ- 
ized work in 1916, 77,827,789 acres of federal, state, 
and private lands have been treated and largely 





RESULTS OF PRAIRIE-DOG ACTIVITIES 


Close-up view, showing detail of work of prairie-dogs on a heavily 
infested area. All valuable forage grasses, including their root systems, 
had been completely destroyed, leaving only a few scattering clumps of 
weeds and wire-grass. : 
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cleared of the rodent destroyers of crops and range 
grasses, resulting in a prompt increase in production, 
which is continuous year after year. As a result of 
destroying prairie-dogs last spring, a farmer in South 
Dakota writes: “I have corn on the prairie-dog town 
this year as good as any I have seen. It is the first 
crop ever raised on this ground.” Another states: 
“From the bitter experience of previous years I can 
truthfully say if there had been no poisoning there 
would have been no crops or grass. Consequently I 
consider this work worth the value of my whole crop, 
or about $1,000.” The manager of a large cattle com- 





EFFECT OF PRAIRIE-DOGS 


An area which has not yet been invaded by prairie-dogs, showing 
natural stand of grama grass—one of the most valuable range forage 
plants. 


pany writes: “Our entire range has been cleared of 
prairie-dogs, and we now consider this once serious 
question a past issue.” Several counties in different 
states are running a neck-and-neck race for first place 
in getting the last prairie-dog within their borders. 
The idea of destroying the last individual in a large 
area to prevent reinfestation through the high fe- 
cundity of these animals has taken firm hold. One 
man in Kansas recently drove twenty-five miles to get 
the last prairie-dog known in his neighborhood. 


Damage Done by Gophers 


Success has attended similar lines of campaign for 
the destruction of pocket-gophers, chiefly in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Reports have been received from many farmers that 
it was possible to destroy as many as 95 per cent of 
these animals through a single application of the poi- 
soned bait. Pocket-gophers occur in all states west of 
the Mississippi River, and are particularly destructive 
to alfalfa, grazing lands, hay meadows, and root crops. 
A stand of alfalfa is often entirely ruined through 
the cutting-off of the main branches of the root sys- 
tem. The quantity of hay that can be harvested is 
reduced both by this depletion of the stand and 
through being buried by the great mounds of dirt 
which are thrown up by pocket-gophers. These 
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mounds also interfere seriously with the operation 
of the harvesting machinery. 

In addition to the direct damage caused by pocket- 
gophers, their burrows frequently serve as an outlet: 
for water from irrigation ditches. The flow of water 
through these small openings enlarges them, and 
breaks occur that result in serious loss of water and 
the flooding and destruction of crops. Such wash-outs 
also entail large expenditures in repairs. Burrows dis- 
tributed over the irrigated areas also admit water 
when irrigation is in progress, frequently resulting in 
the washing of deep gullies on sloping land, and also 





ON RANGE PRODUCTION 


Near-by area, invaded by prairie-dogs. Here all valuable forage 
grasses have been destroyed, reducing stock-carrying capacity to 
zero. 


interfering seriously with the proper distribution of 
the available water supply. -On the Elephant Butte 
Irrigation Project in New Mexico 95 per cent of the 
pocket-gophers, which had caused a loss of approx- 
imately $60,000 each year, were destroyed in a short 
intensive campaign of a few months, at a cost of about 
$3,500 to the landowners. This work is now being 
carried to completion, and other water-users’ associa- 
tions are planning with the bureau for similar under- 
takings. 


Destructiveness of Rabbits 


Where jack-rabbits are abundant they are respon- 
sible for heavy losses of farm crops and range grasses. 
Many instances have occurred where entire fields of 
grain were cut down and absolutely destroyed by these 
animals, and farmers stated that it would be neces- 
sary to abandon their farms unless the ravages could 
be stopped. During the summer jack-rabbits fre- 
quently gather in great numbers in grain and alfalfa 
fields. Under such conditions they may completely 
devastate great areas of growing grain, or eat out 
the crowns of the young alfalfa, thus preventing its 
proper growth. During the winter season they con- 
gregate about stacks of hay and grain, feeding on sup- 
plies intended for the subsistence of live stock. Their 
inroads are so serious that a stack is frequently en- 
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tirely undermined, topples over, and becomes prac- 
tically a complete loss. They oftentimes seriously in- 
terfere with the introduction of new and profitable 
crops, as in the case of lettuce and long-staple cot- 
ton in Arizona, and peanuts in Oklahoma, and, by 
gnawing the bark from the trees, seriously damage 
orchards. 

In Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington campaigns for the control of jack-rab- 
bits, organized on a considerable scale, were conducted 
under the leadership of Biological Survey field repre- 
sentatives in co-operation with local agencies. The 
animals were destroyed through the use of poison, 
and also by driving them between converging fences 
into inclosures, where they were killed. In one county 
in Idaho 168,166 jack-rabbits, by actual count, were 
killed with poison during the winter of 1920-21, and 
similar peisoning operations are in progress this win- 
ter in several states to control these animals, which 
have proved so seriously destructive to wheat, alfalfa, 
cotton, hay, cantaloupe, lettuce, and other crops of the 
western states. : 


Control of Rats and Mice 

The Biological Survey has developed effective, 
practical, and economical measures for the control of 
house-rats and mice—introduced pests which annually 
destroy $200,000,000 worth of crops and stored prod- 
ucts in the United States. This sum does not take in- 
to account the large amounts expended in efforts to 
combat them. Recommended methods of operating 
against these pests are by means of poisoning and 
trapping, and the rat-proof construction of buildings. 
An extended educational campaign has been conducted 
during the past five years, in order to acquaint the 
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public with the serious drain on the nation’s food re- 
sources through depredations of house-rats. Demon- 
strations have been given of methods of poisoning and 
trapping the animals, and plans for community organ- 
ization against them have been presented and put into 
operation at many points. As a result, many state 
officials, municipal organizations, and public-spirited 
citizens have taken up the work of organizing cam- 
paigns, and great numbers of the rodents have been 
destroyed. In one county of Texas, where the human 
population was only 35,000, rats to the number of 
253,000 were killed in a recent campaign lasting six 
weeks. Sv stantial progress has also been made 
throughout the country in rat-proofing existing build- 
ings where food and feed products are stored, and in 
introducing rat-proof features into buildings now be- 
ing planned and constructed. The enormous move- 
ment required for an effective fight against these 
pests, which are both a source of economic loss and 
a menace to health, is gradually taking shape and 
steadily getting under way. 

The consistent growth and financial support of this 
co-operative movement during the six years since it 
was inaugurated, the effective follow-up work being 
done by communities that have started it, and the 
constantly increasing call for extension of organized 
operations into localities that it has not been possible 
with available means to reach, but where the people 
have had opportunity to observe results obtained else- 
where, give assurance that a real need is being met in 
a practical way. It affords a good instance of worth- 
while accomplishment which could only have been 
brought about by a genuine get-together spirit in 
farming and stock-raising communities. 


Address of President John B. Kendrick 


At the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the American National Live Stock Association 


N BEFORE during the existence of this 


must be based upon the experiences, and even the mis- 


association has it convened for its annual’! |takes, of the past. 


meeting at a time when the stock-growers 
of the country were confronted with so many or so 
serious problems as those we are facing today. It 
may also truthfully be said that the financial losses 
during the past year have greatly exceeded those of 
any previous year in the history of the industry. 
Prices on live stock have declined within a few short 
months from 50 to 60 per cent below war-time values, 
and there has been a corresponding decrease in both 
domestic and foreign demand. 

A review of such conditions may not be particu- 
larly pleasant; but, if our past experiences serve in 
any way as a guide, they may in a measure be profit- 
able, on the principle that any progress in the future 


Emergency Tariff 

Acting under instructions given at our last annual 
meeting, by resolution and otherwise, your officers and 
committees have proceeded—as we believe, with every 
diligence—in their efforts to carry out the duties 
assigned to them. Appearing as witnesses before 
committees in Congress, and in other ways, our mem- 
bers have lent every possible influence toward secur- 
ing legitimate protection against foreign competition 
for live stock and other farm products. Because of 
such efforts, we feel justified in claiming at least an 
incidental measure of responsibility for the enactment 
of the emergency tariff law, approved by the Presi- 
dent on May 27, 1921, and which provided for a tariff 
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on twenty-eight live-stock and farm products, includ- 
ing the following: wheat, 35 cents per bushel; corn 
and maize, 15 cents per bushel of 65 pounds; cattle, 
30 per cent ad valorem; sheep—one year old or over, 
$2 per head; less than one year old, $1 per head; fresh 
or frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork, 2 cents 
per pound; meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, 
not otherwise specially provided for, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; cattle, sheep, and other stock imported for 
breeding purposes, admitted free of duty; wool com- 
monly known as clothing wool—unwashed, 15 cents 
per pound; washed, 30 cents per pound; scoured, 45 
cents per pound; butter and substitutes therefor, 6 
cents per pound. 


During the two years prior to the enactment of the 
emergency tariff we saw our cold-storage plants filled 
with millions of pounds of frozen lamb from far-away 
Australia and New Zealand; our markets were glutted 
with enormous quantities of beef from South America, 
while our own products had declined from 40 to 50 per 
cent. This experience has left us no illusions on the 
tariff question. While one effect of the emergency 
act was the stoppage of the flow of meat products to 
this country, unfortunately the favorable reaction was 
not carried to the live-stock industry, owing to the 
curtailment of demand due to the wide-spread in- 
dustrial depression and unemployment, which reached 
high tide, it is hoped, during the past six months. 


Permanent Tariff 


Within the past few weeks members of ‘our asso- 
ciation have again appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, for the purpose of securing rea- 
sonable protection in the permanent tariff bill which 
has passed the House and is now before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. As it passed the House, 
this bill provides for a duty of 1 cent per pound on 
cattle less than two years old, and 114 cents per pound 
on cattle over that age. Representatives of this asso- 
ciation have appeared before the Senate committee 
and asked for an ad-valorem duty of 20 per cent. An 
amendment proposed in the Senate by Senator Good- 
ing, of Idaho, would double that amount. The bill, as 
passed by the House, provides for a duty of 2 cents 
per pound on fresh beef and veal. The Gooding amend- 
ment would increase this by 1 cent a pound. Your 
representatives have urged that there should be a 20 
per cent ad-valorem duty, subject to a minimum of 4 
cents per pound. The pending measure fixes the duty 
on sheep and goats at 1 cent per pound, on fresh mut- 
ton at 114 cents per pound, and on fresh lamb at 2 


cents per pound. The Senate amendment provides for © 


2 cents on sheep and goats, 3 cents on mutton, and 5 
cents on lamb. 

The House bill, as reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee, provided for a 15 per cent ad- 
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valorem duty on hides; but, because of representations 
by the manufacturers that such a duty would greatly 
increase the price of shoes, this provision was elim- 
inated in the House. The association’s representatives 
have appeared before the Senate committee and urged 
the importance of a duty on hides in the interest of 
the live-stock industry, and have asked that the rate 
be fixed at 20 per cent ad valorem. One amendment 
proposed in the Senate provides for a 15 per cent ad- 
valorem duty; another asks for 5 cents on cured hides 
and 1% cents on raw or uncured hides; a third amend- 
ment asked for 8 cents on cured hides and 3 cents on 
salted or pickled hides. 


The House bill provides for a duty on wool of 25 
cents per pound of the clean content, and of 26 cents 
for scoured wool. It was provided, however, that the ~ 
rate should not exceed 35 per cent ad valorem. 

A very serious objection to the ad-valorem proviso 
is found in the fact that when foreign wools decline 
in price, thereby producing the greatest need of a pro- 
tective tariff, the least protection is given. As the bill 
passed the House, the grower is limited in the amount 
of protection he receives on his low-priced product by 
the 35 per cent ad-valorem clause, while the protection 
he receives on his high-priced product is limited to 25 
cents. The ad-valorem clause is objectionable, too, 
taken in connection with the American-valuation plan, 
in that it offers an inducement to the manufacturer, 
who furnishes the only market for American wool, to 
beat down the price, and thus decrease the duty ; while 
his compensatory duty on a pound of cloth, worth 
about $1.25, under the law remains constantly at 36 
cents a pound. The House bill reduces the duty on 
wool from 11 cents a pound, as provided in the Payne- 
Aldrich measure, to 814 cents, on the ratio of three 
pounds to one pound of scoured wool. Senator Good- 
ing—formerly president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, and an authority on the wool in- 
dustry—said in a speech in the Senate some months 
ago that the wool-growers are asking for a just law— 
one which, when it says 11 cents a pound, means 11 
cents. In a conversation during the past few days he 
indicated that this amount was the least that would 
afford the western wool-growers adequate protection. 
Such a duty is provided for by an amendment to the 
House bill offered by Senator Gooding. This amend- 
ment eliminates the 35 per cent ad-valorem -clause; 
provides a schedule of duties ranging from 1.6 cents 
per pound where the shrinkage exceeds 93 per cent 
in cleaning, to 33 cents where the shrinkage does not 
exceed 10 per cent; and places the rate on scoured 
wool at 33 cents per pound, or an equivalent of 11 
cents in the grease, on a ratio of three to one. 

The prospect of obtaining modifications in the 
tariff bill, favorable to the wool-growers and live- 
stock producers, is increased by the fact that nearly 
every member of the so-called “agricultural bloc” is 
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in favor of such changes. I may say here that the 
membership of this “bloc” is composed almost exclu- 
sively of senators from the West and South, and in- 
cludes practically an even number of members of both 
political parties. It may interest you to know that the 
actions of this group of men are not based on an atti- 
tude either in opposition to or in favor of any political 
party; neither are they antagonistic to anything that 
speaks for the welfare of any other industry or any 
section of the nation. They are less concerned as to 
party politics, and more concerned about the welfare 
of the people for whom they assume to speak; and 
they have been particularly concerned in securing at 
least limited recognition for agricultural and live-stock 
interests. 


Credits for Live-Stock Producers 


For more than a year the lack of necessary credits 
has imposed the greatest hardship upon stock-growers 
throughout the nation, particularly in the West. It 
has been the privilege of your president, again acting 
in co-operation with the “agricultural bloc” and cer- 
tain government officials, including the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to secure some measure of relief from 
this trying situation. During the period of the war 
Congress passed a-law creating what is known as the 
War Finance Corporation. The necessity for this law 
arose out of conditions under which various industries 
were unable to secure ordinary credit, owing to the 
fact that the enormous sums of money generally avail- 
able for such purposes had been absorbed in the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds. Before the expiration of the 
war several millions of dollars had been loaned to 
stockmen, and nearly all of this money had been re- 
turned to the government by payment of the loans at 
the time the law expired by limitation. A resolution 
was passed on January 3, 1921, reviving the War 
Finance Corporation. This resolution was returned to 
the Senate without the signature of President Wilson, 
and was promptly passed over his veto by both houses 
of Congress. 

“. bill providing for the creation of a Farm Ex- 
port Corporation, and intended to encourage the ex- 
portation of farm products, was proposed by Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, on May 31, 1921. A substitute 
measure was offered by Senator Kellogg, of Minne- 
sota, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and a new bill was drafted as an amendment 
to the War Finance Corporation Act, including provi- 
sions contained in both measures. This bill provides 
for the granting of credits on agricultural products, 
including live stock, to the extent of a billion dollars. 
The law has been functioning now about four months, 
and is undoubtedly affording a large measure of relief 
to both farmers and stockmen throughout the nation. 
It has been impossible, of course, to initiate and ad- 
minister a law of this kind without reasonable delay, 
but it should be said that the War Finance Corpora- 
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tion as a board has exercised every possible diligence 
in its efforts to extend credits as fast as such action 
could be taken consistently and with due regard for 
the security of funds advanced. The law, however, is 
an emergency measure and, unless revived, will expire 
by limitation. 

Another, and very important, part of our legisla- 
tive program is the enactment of a law that will pro- 
vide a more permanent system of credits for producers 
of live stock than is now available. We have at this 
time one of the most effective systems of commercial 
credits enjoyed by any of the great nations. The 
Farm Loan Act has furnished a fairly satisfactory 
method of making loans based upon landed securities, 
but no system of credits has yet been provided that 
will afford to stockmen reasonable access to loanable 
funds at low rates of interest, and covering the neces- 
sary period of time required in the production of live 
stock. For some months such legislation has been dis- 
cussed by the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry, and very recently your president, acting in co- 
operation with other senators, east and west, has held 
conferences with the Federal Reserve Board for the 
purpose of deciding upon some plan that would give 
promise of meeting this situation. Within a few days 
a bill along this line will be introduced, probably in 
both the House and the Senate, by the joint commis- 
sion, and it is hoped that speedy action will be had on 
this much-needed legislation. 


Supervision of Markets 


The fulfilment of our plan to secure legislation -for 
the supervision of our markets may well afford us 
genuine satisfaction as a definite step in the advance- 
ment of our industry. As advocates of this legislation, 
we were never at any time actuated by any motive of 
hostility toward any branch of our industry, and it 
was never our purpose to penalize any individual, cor- 
poration, or association in any way concerned with the 
production and distribution of live stock and live-stock 
products. We sought only wholesome and beneficial 
effects for all. At every step we have recognized the 
inescapable law that any piece of legislation which 
would be an unjust burden to one branch of an in- 
dustry would inevitably impose its penalties upon 
every other branch; and, on the other hand, we have 
also realized that no legislation can prove helpful to 
one without extending its benefits to all. Now that 
the law is a fact, we should represent unworthily the 
best traditions of the nation’s great army of live-stock 
growers if we were capable of finding any measure of 
comfort or satisfaction in the thought that it might 
have an adverse effect upon any branch of the in- 
dustry, and I am sure no member of this association 
harbors such a thought. On the contrary, we feel 
justified in a deep-rooted faith as to the wholesome 
effect this law will exert upon all, and our hope is 
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that the gradual improvement of marketing condi- 
tions to which we confidently look forward will bring 
added security and prosperity to producer, packer, and 
commission man alike. We believe the provisions of 
the law will prove safe, sane, and satisfactory. The 
law is intended, not to interfere or meddle with the 
economic management of business, but to guarantee 
fair play and integrity of dealing. If it proves inade- 
quate, it can and must be strengthened; if it proves 
unwisely restrictive, it can and must be made wisely 
so. We labor under no illusion that any extreme or 
revolutionary changes will be an immediate effect of 
the law, but we have a steadfast faith in its far-reach- 
ing and beneficial influences in the years to come. We 
believe it will lessen confusion and increase confidence; 
that it will in due time still the voice of criticism and 
strengthen the spirit of good-will and co-operation. 
Where there has been in the past too much of mis- 
understanding, we believe this law is to prove the very 
basis of good understanding in the future. 


The success of this legislation must, from the very 
nature of things, depend largely upon its wise admin- 
istration. Our confidence in the wholesome effect it is 
to exert is increased because of our faith in the ca- 
pable and clear-visioned man who is to administer the 
law. It is doubtful if in all the land a man could be 
found more worthy and better qualified, or one in 
whom there are’ reposed more universal respect and 
confidence, than our present Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry C. Wallace. It may well seem providential that 
to such a man has been intrusted the inauguration of 
this important law. We venture the prediction that 
his interpretation of the law will be characterized by 
breadth of vision and common-sense. While insisting 
firmly upon adherence to the provisions of the law, he 
will exercise genuine discretion in its enforcement, and 
manifest moderation in his every act of administra- 
tion. 


It is our responsibility to be diligent in upholding 
the hands of the secretary in his effort properly to 
initiate and administer this law. Instead of criticism, 
let us evidence a spirit of constructive helpfulness. 


Payment of Grazing Fees 


During the early part of the year, in response to 
an appeal that came from our secretary, your presi- 
dent secured an amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priation bill when it was under consideration in the 
Senate committee, providing for an extension of time 
for the payment of grazing fees on the forest reserve. 


The amendment as originally proposed deferred pay- 


ments until November 1, 1921, but this date was 
changed by the conferees to September 1. A bill 
afterwards introduced by Senator Phipps, of Colo- 
rado, and which was passed, extended the time to 
December 1. 
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Reduction of Freight Rates 


In accordance with the policy outlined at our last 
meeting, the officers of our association have from time ‘° 
to time appeared before and petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the purpose of securing a 
reduction of freight rates. Early in the year 1921 it 
became apparent that the annual movement of young 
cattle from the Southwest to the northern ranges 
would be greatly hampered, if not prevented, by the 
high freight rates, notwithstanding a serious drought 
in the Southwest which made it imperative to move 
these cattle in order to avoid heavy sacrifices. Accord- 
ingly, the association petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the reinstatement of the orig- 
inal north-bound rate applying on stocker cattle from > 
the Southwest to the Northwest. An informal hear- 
ing was held before the commission on March 17, at 
which members of the association—including Secre- 
tary Tomlinson, Judge Cowan, and your president—to- 
gether with members of Congress from the Southwest, 
appeared in behalf of a reduction. As a result of this 
hearing, the representatives of the carriers acceded to 
the petition, and the rate was re-established, to remain 
in effect until July 15. It was subsequently extended 
to September 15. On account of the lack of credits, 
the movement last spring was almost entirely sus- 
pended, in spite of the reduction of rates. 


As foreseen at our last meeting, the difficulties of 
live-stock growers were greatly increased by the ad- 
vanced freight rates under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order, Ex Parte 74. Accordingly, early in 
January the association, through its attorney, Judge 
Cowan, filed a petition for the elimination of the ad- 
vance, which ranged from 25 to 35 per cent. Other 
live-stock organizations joined in the petition. The 
commission directed that hearings be held before an 
examiner in Chicago, and a mass of information was 
presented at these hearings. The case was set for 
oral argument before the commission on July 15. Your 
attorney and your president appeared on this occasion. 
At this hearing your representatives made plain to 
the commission the extent of the disaster that had 
befallen the live-stock industry, and endeavored to in- 
dicate as clearly as possible the part that high freight 
rates had contributed to our difficulties. In urging the 
commission to render a prompt decision, it was pointed 
out that the movement of cattle from the range coun- 
try was even then beginning, and would be in full tide 
between the lst and the 15th of August. Unfortu- 
nately, the commission failed to act more promptly 
upon this suggestion. In fact, it is doubtful if, un- 
der Section 15-a of the Interstate Commerce Act as 
amended, the commission had any authority to order 
a reduction of rates. The commission did, however, 
recommend a reduction; and nearly a month later than 
the date named by us, or og. September 20, a reduction 
cf 20 per cent was opt intetistect, when it was appar- 
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ent that a large proportion of range shipments had 
already moved to marxet. As this reduction applied 
only to rates in excess of 50 cents, the benefits were 
limited to a certain territory, and did not give relief to 
hundreds of shippers in the short-haul territory. In 
fact, the reduction proved so unsatisfactory from the 
shippers’ standpoint that the association immediately 
sought to have it modified. A petition was filed asking 
that it be extended to the short-haul territory and 
urging that it be made permanent. Likewise the peti- 
tion was renewed to have the total advance under Ex 
Parte 74 eliminated. 


Repeal of Guaranty Clause 

We have supported this effort before committees 
of Congress and elsewhere at every opportunity. Your 
attorney appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate and presented an exhaustive 
study of the effects of the commission’s decision set 
forth in Ex Parte 74. He presented an analysis of 
Section 15-a of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
was the provision of the law on which Ex Parte 74 
was based. No results have yet been obtained, and 
the matter is now engaging the attention of Congress 
through the introduction of measures to bring about 
the repeal of the guaranty clause. 

Among the problems, therefore, that must still be 
met by organized co-operation is that of securing a 
reduction of railroad rates granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 74. One of the 
many causes that have contributed so largely to the 
distress and discouragement of live-stock producers 
has been this unjust—and, as we fully believe, un- 
necessary—increase in freight rates. This advance 
amounted to 35 per cent, and applied to that section 
west of the Missouri River where, owing to long hauls 
and heavy shrinkage, stockmen were already sadly 
handicapped in the way of cost in reaching consuming 
centers. This increase was ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the provision known as 
the “guaranty clause” of the Transportation Act. It 
was in addition to the advance in rates already made 
during the World War, and was made at a critical time 
when our products were suffering a ruinous decline in 
values of from 50 to 60 per cent. It was levied upon 
an industry already prostrated by its burdens, in order 
to increase the revenue for western roads, the major- 
ity of which did not need the revenue, as shown by the 
fact that they were already earning, under a tariff 
imposed during the war, more than enough to pay 
dividends far in excess of their guarantees. 

The transportation charge upon our products to 
consuming centers on the Atlantic seaboard was, even 
before this increase was added, in excess of that paid 
by those with whom we were called upon to compete 
in Argentina, and even in far-away Australia and New 
Zealand. Under water rates of transportation the 
wool-producer of the antipodes can place his shipment 
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in Boston more cheaply than the American wool- 
grower can transport his clip half-way across his own 
country; which means that the guaranty clause is in 
effect a protective tariff, not for American, but for 
foreign, wool-growers. 

No principle of economics or morals can be found 
to justify this guaranty clause, Section 15-a. Any 
arbitrary or preferential right accorded one industry 
under such a plan must, by the very nature of things, 
be made at the expense of other industries. The In- 
terstate Commerce Law, as originally enacted, was 
intended to protect the public from extortion by the 
railroads. In the operation of the present law it is 
impossible to believe that discrimination could be more 
radical. It is unjust, because it guarantees an income 
to one industry, and leaves all others to shift for them- 
selves—and that at a time when every other industry 
is struggling through readjustment, and many are 
fighting for their very existence. It is unnecessary 
from the standpoint of producing revenue—at least 
along many lines of railroad. The net result has been 
to make more certain and more rapid the economic col- 
lapse of the live-stock industry. 

There have recently been rumors of limited reduc- 
tions of the present rates, but it would be unwise to 
trust to such uncertain evidences of possible improve- 
ment. As already suggested, this association should 
initiate at this meeting, through its committees or 
otherwise, an earnest campaign for the complete elim- 
ination of the last 35 per cent increase on live stock. 


Cost of Marketing 


The present rates from points in the West in many 
cases make almost prohibitive the cost of shipping 
certain classes of stock to market. There have been 
too many cases in which the cost of marketing has 
absorbed practically all of the gross returns for the 
product. It is not unusual for the cost to involve from 
20 to 25, or even 30, per cent of the gross returns on 
shipments from the West of the better classes of live 
stock. 

Closely connected with this question are the cost 
of feed in transit and in the markets, the cost of 
yardage, and commission charges. According to the 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Markets, the cost 
of marketing has increased during the seven-year 
period from 1914 to 1921 as follows: freight rates, 67 
per cent; commissions on cattle, 80 per cent for mini- 
mum car lots and 85 per cent for maximum car lots; 
on calves, minimum single-deck cars, 80 per cent; 
maximum single-deck, 100 per cent; minimum double- 
deck cars, 117 per cent; maximum double-deck, 67 
per cent; on hogs, single-deck cars, 62 per cent; double- 
deck, 67 per cent; on sheep and goats, single-deck 
minimum cars, 62 per cent; maximum, 60 per cent; 
double-deck minimum cars, 67 per cent; maximum, 
71 per cent. Yardage costs have increased 40 per cent 
on cattle, 33 per cent on. calves, 50 per cent on hogs, 
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and 60 per cent on sheep and goats. In the language 
of the range, these charges have remained steady to 
stronger since the war, while the price of our product 
has declined from 50 to 60 per cent. 


Stabilizing Market Receipts 

One of the most serious questions demanding at- 
tention at our hands is that of congested receipts in 
our markets. It is reasonable to believe that stabilized 
receipts would go far toward stabilizing prices. It is 
becoming more and more apparent that there is an 
urgent need for some form of concerted action by 
which receipts in our markets may be more evenly 
distributed. Many times during the past few years 
the packers have protested against the lack of some 
uniform system that would fairly well meet this situa- 
tion. Under present conditions occasions arise in 
which receipts are limited. These are usually followed 
by avalanches which invariably glut the markets, de- 
moralize values, and entail heavy losses on shippers, 
and even great inconvenience to buyers. A conserva- 
tive estimate would probably show that the heaviest 
losses sustained by stockmen are occasioned through 
our present indiscreet system of marketing. 

As shippers we must face the facts and realize that 
the penalties resulting from such a situation are self- 
imposed—in so far, at least, as concert of action on 
our part would operate to prevent the delivery in our 
markets of a surplus not easily absorbed. In other 
words, the more responsive the market is to the law 
of supply and demand, the heavier the penalty that 
we who disregard that law must pay. 

It is evident that, in view of the wide expanse of 
territory and the countless thousands of shippers in- 
volved, no general plan of restriction could be initiated 
in the beginning, but it ought now to be possible 
promptly to undertake certain reforms that would be 
calculated to have a constantly widening sphere of in- 
fluence upon this situation. 

One of the direct benefits that should accrue from 
the government supervision of markets is the oppor- 
tunity afforded through such supervision for the gov- 
ernment to secure and furnish in advance authentic 
information concerning the market requirements as 
compared with prospective shipments. The repre- 
sentative of the government in each of our great 
markets should at once proceed to gather from every 
available source information as to the supply and 
quality of different kinds of live stock on feed and 
intended for markets, immediate or remote, the date 
of shipment, and all other important facts in connec- 
tion therewith. In the light of such information, par- 


ticularly as to the proposed date of shipment, there’ 


could be given to shippers, without great expense, sug- 
gestions and estimates as to prospective receipts on 
the proposed dates of shipment. Such information 
might reasonably be expected to exert a salutary in- 
fluence toward uniform receipts. 
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In the past the uncertainty as to assured delivery 
of cars to meet the needs of shippers has accentuated 
the confusion in connection with a uniform volume of 
receipts. Within the past few months some of our ~ 
western railway lines have—very sensibly, it would 
seem—adopted a plan of giving advance notice as to 
the number of cars they could deliver and transport 
to market each week on the several divisions of their 
lines. This in itself would naturally afford a basis on 
which to estimate in advance the receipts from cer- 
tain sections of the country. 

Here I am constrained to repeat a statement, often 
made both publicly and privately, that the present 
system of dragging live stock to market, character- 
ized by tedious delays and wasteful shrinkage, with - 
occasional adjustment by payment of damages, is dis- 
astrous to the shippers and unprofitable to the rail- 
roads. For the so-called service of today there should 
be substituted methods that would provide dependable 
movements from the point of initiation to the mar- 
kets. This means nothing less than regular schedules 
for live-stock trains. In my judgment, such a service 
could be rendered without increased expense. The 
elimination of damage claims alone would more than 
offset any added cost, and such a reform would prove 
vastly helpful to the railroads, and still more bene- 
ficial to the shippers of live stock. The initiation of 
such dependable service could hardly fail to exert at 
least an incidental influence toward uniform receipts. 


Live-Stock Prices and Meat Prices 


The apparent absence of relationship between the 
prices received by producers and the prices paid by 
consumers for the same product is one of the ques- 
tions that may well compel the attention and serious 
consideration of this convention. The widely varying 
conditions under which production proceeds, even in 
the same localities, surround the estimate of cost 
with some element of uncertainty; but, while locality, 
conditions, and final results may have varied, in each 
and every individual case there has applied, during the 
past year, one almost universal experience, in that 
every producer has been forced to sell for less than 
the cost of production, besides in many cases the do- 
nation of his time and the free use of his plant and 
equipment. As a result of such sacrifices, in every 


_live-stock producing section of the nation the losses 


have been ruinous in their effect. It has meant fore- 
closure of mortgages on the live stock given as secu- 
rity, and in many cases on farms and ranches, thus 
sweeping away, too often, the savings of a lifetime. 
Figures just received from the Bureau of Farm Man- 
agement and Farm Economics show that the loss per 
head in feeding cattle during the winter of 1918-19 
was $5.69; during the winter of 1919-20, $17.65 per 
head; and during the winter of 1920-21, $20.87 per 
head. 
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While the majority of producers are called upon 
to meet such destructive influences in their business, 
there has been another law running with almost gen- 
eral application. In effect, the majority of consumers 
of the country are still paying war-time prices for our 
product. According to the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, the average price of good-to- 
choice steers on the Chicago market in 1921 was 2 
per cent below the average price in 1913, while the 
wholesale price on good native steer beef carcasses 
averaged 23 per cent above the average price for 1913. 
The average retail price in fifty-one cities of the coun- 
try on five cuts from that same carcass, including the 
most expensive and the cheapest, was 34 per cent 
above the average for September, 1913. Sirloin steak 
was 48 per cent above the average. The September, 
1921, average for good-to-choice steers on the Chicago 
market was 45 per cent below the average for that 
month in 1920, while the wholesale price on beef car- 
casses was 38 per cent lower. The average retail price 
on five cuts in fifty-one cities was only 10 per cent 
lower. Compared with the average price for the en- 
tire year of 1919, which was the period of highest 
prices for live animals, the average price in Chicago 
for good-to-choice steers was 55 per cent lower. For 
the same comparative period beef carcasses, whole- 
sale, were only 31 per cent lower, while retail prices 
in fifty-one cities on five cuts averaged 14 per cent 
lower. 

The simple figures submitted speak with force, if 
not with eloquence, of the glaring inequality, and even 
injustice, under which producers must sell at less than 
a fair price in order that dealers may make more than 
a fair profit. We may well be reminded here that, 
while these figures indicate clearly the unequal divi- 
sion of benefits, they do not, at first glance, suggest 
the great injustice inflicted upon our industry by 
reason of lessened demand and decreased consump- 
tion, which are an inevitable result of extortionate 
prices. 


Stimulating Meat Consumption 


This all shows unmistakably that we, in common 
with those who prepare our products for food, are 
vitally concerned as to the price paid by the ultimate 
consumer. Realizing the necessity of action, and rec- 
egnizing the community of interests, producers, pack- 
ers, and commission men held a conference in Chicago 
on December 2, 1921. Asa result of this conference, 
a plan has been partially perfected for the purpose of 
increasing the consumption of meat-food products. 
Manifestly the need of action along this line is real. 
The time is opportune; and may I not urge upon you 
the necessity of taking, before this convention closes 
its labors, such definite steps in the way of matured 
plans of co-operation with other branches of our in- 
dustry as will, through a campaign providing for in- 
creased education and for the elimination, in so far 
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as possible, of unnecessary costs and restrictions, con- 
duce to a larger consumption of meat-food products? 
The best way to attain this end, it would seem, would 
be to co-operate in an effort to eliminate every un- 
necessary cost to the consumer. 


Improved Methods of Production 


All of these include the problems that must be met 
by organized action. They do not affect the individual 
problems of production, of which there are many. In 
the future the producer of live stock must necessarily 
deal with more complex problems than he has in the 
past, and, in order to succeed, he must apply unto his 
own efforts the same law of efficiency that he demands 
of other branches of the industry. However much he 
may hold others responsible for unsatisfactory returns 
in the markets, he alone is responsible for the method 
under which he carries on the business of production. 
Neither at the door of the packer nor at that of the 
consumer may he expect to leave the responsibility of 
his own slipshod and obsolete or wasteful methods. 

With all due consideration for the many individual 
exceptions to the rule, the multitude of stock-growers 
have not, upon the whole, made anything like the same 
advancement in improved and scientific methods of 
production and delivery in the markets as has been 
made by those who prepare and distribute these prod- 
ucts to the consumer. 

As an illustration, under the old system, now prac- 
tically obsolete, the question of time involved in 
production was of but little consequence; whereas in- 
creased cost of feed must necessarily mean decreased 
length of time on feed in which to secure given results. 
Manifestly it would prove more profitable to produce 
a steer weighing 1,000 or 1,100 pounds at two and a 
half years of age than to produce one weighing 1,150 
to 1,200 pounds at four and a half years of age. In 
other words, it is essential that with increased cost of 
feed and operation must come increased quality of live 
stock ; and, in planning for the inevitable market day, 
producers may well bear in mind that, covering long 
periods of time in our central markets, there is but 
little competition for the commoner grades of live 
stock, and it hardly ever occurs that there is not 
reasonable competition for the best qualities of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep, particularly when they reach the 
market in first-class condition. 

No proper estimate as to the effect of the adverse 
influences upon the live-stock industry can be made 
without taking into account the incidental influences 
growing out of such inequalities. As heretofore stated, 
not only is the stock-grower himself discouraged by 
unnecessary burdens over which he has no control, 
but his banker who furnishes him credit understands 
fully as well the difficulties that beset him in his enter- 
prise, and is therefore all the more reluctant—which, 
as a rule, is saying a good deal—to finance him in his 
undertaking. 
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Summary 

Summarizing the problems which are to be solved, 
we must first contend for and secure an adjustment 
of railroad rates that will be based upon equity and 
fairness to both the shippers and the transportation 
lines. This can and will be done. 

It would seem imperative that we promptly take 
such steps as seem advisable toward bringing such in- 
fluences to bear as will tend to regulate the volume of 
receipts in our markets. 

Through co-operation with allied branches of our 
industry, we must exercise such legitimate influence 
as we have toward increasing the consumption of, and 
thus the demand for, our products. 

This should inevitably lead to a more direct rela- 
tionship between the prices received for our product 
and the prices paid by the consumers for that same 
product. 

In spite of the financial disasters through which 
the industry is passing in its process of readjustment, 
a comprehensive review of the entire situation justi- 
fies the stockman in indulging in his usual spirit of 
optimism. During recent months we have passed 
through a period of extreme financial difficulty. Par- 
tial relief has been given, and there is reason to be- 
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lieve that future needs are to be met in a satisfactory 
way, by which legitimate credits may be afforded in 
increasing amounts in every section of the country | 
until the full requirements are met. 

While reminded of the disastrous losses we have 
sustained, we may well remember that nearly every 
other line of business has suffered in something like 
the same proportion. While our progress has been 
slow, we have undoubtedly made advancement along 
many lines, and we should lack full understanding if 
we did not at this time realize that we are building, 
not alone for today, but for the future. We are deal- 
ing with the development of one of the first, funda- 
mental industries, whose traditions antedate both pro- 
fane and sacred history; and, if we glimpse the fact. 
that we are witness-bearers for those who come after 
us, we see more clearly the momentous importance of 
every definite step in the pathway of progress. Viewed 
in such a light, it becomes a great privilege to serve 
this industry. 

The solution of our task lies along the line of 
patient and courageous co-operation on the part of 
all. While much has been done, much remains to be 
done. Truly the harvest is great. Let it not be said 
that the laborers are few or lacking in diligence. 


The Colorado Springs Convention 


elapsed since the members of the American 

National Live Stock Association first gathered 
in annual convention there have been better-attended 
meetings than that held at Colorado Springs on Jan- 
uary 12-14, 1922, but none which assembled under cir- 
cumstances more critical for the live-stock industry, 
nor yet any showing greater earnestness and unity of 
purpose in facing the problems with which it is con- 
fronted. Throughout the three-day session a spirit of 
harmony and hopefulness reigned. With full recogni- 
tion of the nature of the blow that has been dealt the 
producers of the nation, there was no suggestion of 
discouragement; there was no disposition to waste 
time in vain regrets, or vainer recrimination, over 
things that are past. Instead, there was manifest a 
clear determination to carry on, buckle down to the 
job, and take a firm hand in shaping the future; a 
sober confidence, equally remote from idle lamentation 
and shallow optimism. 


[) ex THE QUARTER-CENTURY that has 


Beginning of New Era 


That we have come to a turn in the road was ad- 
mitted on all sides. By speaker after speaker the fact 
was driven home that, if the live-stock producer is to 
maintain his legitimate place in the economic life of 





the nation, methods and policies will have to be re- 
vised, certain age-old preconceptions and prejudices 
discarded, new roads hewn out. From the moment 
the outgoing president struck the keynote on the 
opening day, until his successor, assuming the toga 
on the last afternoon, outlined the work lying imme- 
diately ahead, the theme that ran through every utter- 
ance from the platform and every informal discus- 
sion on the floor may be stated thus: We are at the 
threshold of a new era, over the portal to which two 
words are written—Organization and Co-operation. 


President Kendrick Reviews Year’s Work 


As an important milestone, marking the beginning 
of this new era of joint effort and better feeling, 
President Kendrick, in his annual address, with natu- 
ral satisfaction dwelt on the packer-control legislation 
enacted by the present Congress—the fruition of close 
on six years of arduous and unremitting toil, in which 
the American National Live Stock Association has 
taken the initiative and a leading part, and a victory 
over obstacles and opposition which none better than 
he, the father of the original bill, can appreciate. Of 
the increasing benefits that are to flow from the wise 
and just administration of this conservative law—such 
administration as we may be assured from the present 
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Secretary of Agriculture—Senator Kendrick had not 
the slightest doubt ; and these benefits, he felt certain, 
would extend to, and in time be admitted by, all 
branches of the industry. 


With this vital matter finally adjusted, there re- 
mained many other momentous problems calling for 
solution. In the forefront among these were equitable 
railroad rates, a tariff on live stock and its products 
that will give to the American producer an adequate 
measure of protection, regulation of market receipts, 
an increased consumption of meat, and improved 
credit facilities for agriculture. On these problems 
we must now focus our attention. (President Ken- 
drick’s address is printed in full elsewhere in these 
pages.) 

From Washington came an echo of the same con- 
ciliatory note, voiced by Chester Morrill, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who is charged with the 
direct administration of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act. Mr. Morrill defined the policy that would guide 
him in applying the law. Its enforcement, he said, 
while firm and uncompromising, would be fair and 
impartial, in constant friendly counsel with every in- 
terest concerned, so that the measure might be made 
the instrument of the greatest possible good to the 
whole industry. 


Report of Market Committee 


In the report of the Market Committee, submitted 
by its vice-chairman, E. L. Burke, the history of the 
packer legislation and its devious path through Con- 
gress was reviewed at length. This, it was declared, 
was a piece of constructive legislation of which the 
association might well be proud. It had cleared the 
way for co-operation between interests which were 
naturally allied. Among the subjects awaiting such 
co-operative action were the establishment of better 
marketing and distribution methods, and the stimula- 
tion of meat consumption. Mention was made of the 
labors of the Committee of Fifteen, which had wrestled 
with the marketing problem, and the plan worked out 
by it for co-operative live-stock commission associa- 
tions was described—a movement for which dissatis- 
faction with the methods of the old system had paved 
the way, and from which tangible results might 
promptly be looked for. 

The conference held in Chicago early in December 
to map out a campaign for an increased consumption 
of the products of live stock was touched upon. The 
“Announcement” and “Plan” elaborated by Mr. Burke, 
one of the representatives of the American National 
Live Stock Association on that occasion (published on 
pages 11 and 12 of the January PRODUCER), were laid 
before the convention and received its unanimous 
approval. 


Attempts by certain interests to have the Packer- 
Palmer “Consent Decree” amended were given pass- 
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ing notice. These attempts, it was held, should be 
opposed by live-stock producers, who stood to lose 
more than to gain by any modification at the present 
time. 


Packers Promise Co-operation 


There was no half-heartedness in the manner in 
which the outstretched hand of better fellowship was 
grasped by the representative of the packers present. 
Speaking on “Our Greatest Problem,” Thomas E. 
Wilson, president of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, pleaded for a more fraternal relationship be- 
tween producers and packers, whose interests are 
mutually dependent. For any friction that had exist- 
ed in the past probably both sides shared the blame; 
but no good purpose could be served by raking up the 
ashes of dead issues. Let that be a closed chapter, 
and let us from now on with united front attack our 
common problems. The packers accepted the situation 
as it stood, and would loyally co-operate in the enforce- 
ment of the legislation which they had opposed. The 
immediate task at hand was a strengthening of the 
market for meat, both at home and abroad. The plan 
outlined by Mr. Burke for increasing consumption 
would have the support of the packers. Half a pound 
of meat more a week for each person in the United 
States should be the goal aimed at. He sketched a 
plan for the campaign to be undertaken—as a motto 
tor which Mr. O’Donel felicitously suggested: “Red 
meat for red-blooded Americans.” 


Commission Men to Fight 


This attitude on the part of the packers was greet- 
ed with genuine satisfaction, which found spontaneous 
expression at the close of Mr. Wilson’s address; and 
it was a cause of much disappointment that the repre- 
sentative of another allied interest did not deem the 
moment opportune for joining in the burying of the 
hatchet—or what one speaker referred to as the “dis- 
armament conference.” Everett C. Brown, president 
of the National Live Stock Exchange, left no doubt in 
the minds of his hearers that, if a triple alliance be- 
tween producer, packer, and commission man—or even 
a working agreement for immediate practical ends— 
were contemplated on the basis of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act, he and his constituents would have 
none of it. They meant to fight that pernicious piece 
of legislation to the last ditch. In his opinion, the 
United States Supreme Court was bound by the prece- 
dent of many previous rulings to declare the law un- 
constitutional. The commission men had in the past 
faithfully—and, he thought, successfully—striven to 
serve the best interests of their clients. Their charges 
had, on the whole, been reasonable and fair. If in in- 
dividual cases they could be shown to be too high, he 
personally would do what he could to bring about re- 
ductions. But the live-stock shipper would be both 
ungrateful and foolish in now turning his back on his 
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old friends at the yards. For the co-operative market 
agencies he predicted dire disaster. 

That the retailer is the chief offender in keeping 
meat prices at an exorbitant level, thus seriously re- 
stricting consumption, was reiterated with consider- 
able emphasis by Mr. Brown, whose views on this 
subject are well known and are in entire accord with 
those of THE PRODUCER. 


Railroads Will Not Voluntarily Reduce Rates 


Little assistance to the live-stock industry may be 
expected from the railroads, acting of their own voli- 
tion, was the message brought the convention by 
Charles Dillion, representing the Association of Rail- 
way Executives. ‘Material rate reductions, according 
to Mr. Dillon, are utterly out of the question unless 
expenses—which, first and foremost, means wages— 
are cut down; and in this matter the roads are help- 
less. A majority of the roads are already on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and if, through the action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the Railway Labor 
Board, they are forced over the brink, it will mean 
government ownership—and when that comes about, 
the producer will have no doubt as to who is paying 
the bill. 

This view of the matter was vigorously criticized 
by A. E. de Ricqles, president of the American Live 
Stock and Loan Company of Denver, who pointed out 
how far from insolvency are some of the roads that 
handle the largest volumes of live-stock shipments. 
The Burlington system, for instance, showed a net 
income of more than $20,000,000 for the year 1921. 
Lower rates were imperative; and lower rates spelled 
increased tonnage, with consequent incre ised rev- 
enues, and were therefore to the advantage of the 
roads themselves. 


Attorney Cowan on Work at Washington 


The almost insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of procuring the right sort of legislation from Con- 
gress for the live-stock producer were vividly depicted 
by Sam H. Cowan, attorney for the American National 
Live Stock Association, on whose shoulders has fallen 
the bulk of the work of presenting the viewpoint, 
claims, and arguments of the stock-growers at Wash- 
ington. While other—and often opposing——interests 
were represented by an army of the highest-priced 
talent obtainable, the live-stock industry had to de- 
pend on a few volunteers or conscripts, without ade- 
quate financial support. Several matters of the ut- 
most importance, such as the tariff and transportation 
bills, were now pending, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that producers be adequately represented in the 
hearings on these bills. Any outlay for this purpose 
would prove the most profitable investment they could 
possibly make. 

Lou D. Sweet, member of the Colorado Loan 
Agency of the War Finance Corporation, reviewed the 
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activities of the corporation in dispensing financial 
assistance to the live-stock industry of the range 
states; and C. B. Rhodes, of Orchard, Colo., spoke on 
that subject of perennial interest to everyone—“Taxa- 
tion.” The praises of “The Hereford on the Range” 
were sung by John E. Painter, of Roggen, Colo., pres- 
ident of the American Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, who showed how this breed, in its English home- 
land originally “the poor man’s cattle,” had proved it- 
self especially adapted to range conditions, and how 
its old-time defects had here been eliminated through 
careful breeding. 


Direct Purchase of Feeders 


The result of an interesting experiment in buying 
stocker and feeder cattle direct on the range for ship- 
ment to Corn Belt feed-lots (referred to in the 
November PRODUCER) was related by F. G. Ketner, 
of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Ketner, who is director of 
the live-stock marketing department of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, saw great possibilities for savings 
in this plan, through the elimination of commissions 
and cumulative freight charges, and strongly ad- 
vocated trying it out on a larger scale by establish- 
ing the necessary machinery for putting eastern 
feeders in direct contact with western breeders. 

Vernon Metcalf, secretary of the Nevada Land and 
Live Stock Association, and R. M. Hagen, secretary of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association, described the 
efficient work being done by their respective organiza- 
tions, the former concluding his remarks with a stir- 
ring plea for genuine co-operation and whole-hearted 
support of the national association. 


Washington Officials Give Their Views 


Renewed evidence of the interest taken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the doings of western 
stockmen was furnished by the delegation sent out 
from Washington to attend this convention, and other 
meetings being held in various states about the same 
date. That old-timer, Will C. Barnes, associate 
forester of the United States Forest Service, who does. 
not willingly miss any of these gatherings, talked 
about the problems and activities of the Service, in 
which such a large proportion of his auditors were 
directly concerned. He repeated the assurance of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, printed in our December 
issue, that, realizing the straits of the stockmen, the 
department would go as far as it could within the law 
in showing leniency toward permittees who were in 
arrears with their payments. The great majority, 
said Mr. Barnes, had already paid up, and, in his 
opinion, only a comparatively small number would 
have failed to settle before the date when the fees for 
the current year become due. 

The valuable work being done by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in the extermination of predatory 
animals and injurious rodents was reviewed by W. C. 
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Henderson, assistant chief of that bureau. Opportuni- 
ties for American cattlemen in helping Mexico restore 
her depleted herds were pointed out by Virgil V. Parr, 
field man of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who had 
investigated these conditions on the spot. 


Unfortunately several speakers, scheduled to make 
addresses, had been prevented from attending, among 
them Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
whom important work had detained at Washington; 
Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colo., who was to 
have talked on the marketing plan of the Committee 
of Fifteen; and James E. Poole, of Chicago, market 
editor of THE PRODUCER, who had promised ta give a 
survey of the present live-stock situation. 


Constitution Amended 


Among the many important resolutions adopted 
was one (No. 22) to which we wish to call particular 
attention. It concerns the manner of voting at the 
conventions of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. As will be remembered, Article III of the 
constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE III 


“There shall be two classes of membership in this association, 
namely: one class, the individual membership of persons, firms, 
and companies engaged in producing or maturing live stock; 
and the other class, the association membership of live-stock 
organizations or associations, official or otherwise, composed of 
those who are eligible to individual membership. No proxies 
shall be allowed, and members and delegates, in order to vote, 
must be present.” 

The proper interpretation of the last sentence of 
this article has been a somewhat mooted question, but 
for several years past it has in practice been construed 
to permit delegates representing member associations 
to cast the full votes to which such associations were 
entitled by payment of membership dues in accordance 
with Article IV, irrespective of whether or not del- 
egates were present to the full number as determined 
by the amount of such dues. This has seemed the 
common-sense view to take, in that it placed voting 
strength where it logically belonged—in paid-up 
memberships rather than in fortuitous circumstances, 
such as proximity to the place of meeting. In order, 
however, to set the matter definitely at rest and beyond 
equivocation of phraseology, the following amendment 
was submitted to the executive committee and by it 
reported to the convention, as provided in Article VIII 
of the constitution: 

“Add to Article III the following words: 

“Provided, that the full vote to which any member associa- 
tion is entitled under Article IV may be cast by any delegate or 
delegates properly accredited by such association, either as a 
unit or otherwise, as may be prescribed by the respective as- 
sociations.’ ” 

This resolution, as likewise all the others intro- 
duced, was passed by unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion. A complete summary of resolutions follows: 
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Summary of Resolutions 


No. 1—Urging repeal of Section 15-a of Transportation Act; 
restoration of rate-making powers to states; protection of public 
against obligation to pay rates founded on unfair valuations of 
railroads, or operating expenses based on excessive costs of labor 
and supplies; enactment of legislation enabling rate-making 
power to obtain full knowledge of all operating costs, such data 
to be made public; necessary income guarantees, beyond what 
reasonable rates will produce, to be provided by nation at large; 
extension of 20 per cent reduction on live-stock rates of over 50 
cents per 100 pounds to rates of less than 50 cents, permission 
to state commissions to grant same reductions on intrastate 
rates, and prompt return to rate basis existing before the war. 


No. 2—Pledging support to Secretary of Agriculture in ad- 
ministering Packers and Stock-Yards Act. 


No. 3—Asking for a tariff on hides of 20 per cent ad valorem, 
on live stock of 30 per cent, and on meats of 20 per cent, with 
a minimum of 4 cents a pound. 


No. 4—Commending President Harding, Secretaries Wallace 
and Fall, and members of Congress for coming to rescue of agri- 
cultural industries with resources of War Finance Corporation. 


No. 5—Requesting extension for twelve months from July 1, 
1922, of powers granted War Finance Corporation. 


No. 6—Recommending amendment of Farm Loan Act to in- 
clude more fully grazing lands and improvements, and increase 


of loan limit to place live-stock producer on parity with other 
agricultural interests. 


No. 7—Indorsing Great-Lakes-to-ocean waterway project, and 
advocating its speedy completion. 


No. 8—Protesting against transfer of Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates from Department of Agriculture to Department 
of Commerce, and of Forest Service to Department of Interior. 


No. 9—Demanding continuation of suspended government 
publications (Market Reporter, Monthly Crop Reporter, and 
Weekly News Letter). 


No. 10—Requesting Secretary of Agriculture to use his 
authority in causing stock-yard and commission companies to 
publish complete market reports. 


No. 11—Asking Secretary of Agriculture to investigate live- 
stock commission charges. 


No. 12—Requesting rules to compel commission merchants to 
testify in cattle-larceny cases. 


No. 13—Expressing appreciation of action by Congress in 
deferring date for payment of forest grazing fees, but urging 
need for continuel leniency, postponement of date for payment of 
fees for 1922 until December 1, and certain changes in forest 
regulations to safeguard interests of permittees. 


No. 14—Protesting against creation of additional national or 
state recreation parks. 


No. 15—Emphasizing necessity of definite game policy on 
national forests. 


No. 16—Favoring reduction of rental charges on Indian res- 
ervations. 


No. 17—Approving work of Biological Survey in extermina- 
tion of noxious animals, and requesting continuation and ex- 
tension of such work. 

No. 18—Voicing appreciation of activities of agricultural rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 


No. 19—Indorsing plan for creation of National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, and authorizing president to appoint two rep- 
resentatives of American National Live Stock Association on 
proposed Committee of Seventeen to direct campaign. 
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No. 20—Indorsing report of Live Stock Marketing Committee 


of Fifteen, and pledging hearty support of co-operative move- 
ment. 


No. 21—<Approving report of, and tendering thanks to, 
Market Committee. 


No. 22—Providing for amendment to constitution of associa- 
tion, defining method of voting at conventions. 


No. 23—Stressing necessity of organization and co-operation 
among live-stock producers on lines of (1) local or county 
needs, (2) state needs, (3) national problems, and advocating 
close collaboration with American Farm Bureau Federation. 


No. 24—Commending work of state agricultural experiment 
stations and Department of Agriculture in investigating live- 
stock problems and eradicating insect pests and animal diseases. 


No. 25—Approving. plan for direct purchase of feeders, as 
initiated by Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 

No. 26—Indorsing THE PRODUCER. 

No. 27--Expressing appreciation of work of retiring presi- 
dent, John B. Kendrick. 

No. 28—Tendering thanks to Attorney Cowan. 

No. 29—Extending thanks to Judge Rucker. 

No. 30—Extending thanks to Secretary Tomlinson. 

No. 31—Thanking speakers at convention. 

No. 32—Thanking citizens of Colorado Springs. 

(The resolutions will be printed in full in the Proceedings. 


Those wishing separate copies can obtain them by writing to 
the office of the association, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo.) 


Election of Officers 


After three terms in the president’s chair, Senator 
John B. Kendrick relinquished the gavel to Fred H. 
Bixby, of Long Beach, Cal., whose election was by 
acclamation. In a forceful statement, that was re- 
peatedly applauded, Mr. Bixby defined the tasks with 
which the association would grapple during the com- 
ing year—chief among which were the questions of 
lowering freight rates, the tariff, orderly marketing, 
and proper financing of the cattle business—and the 
principles that would guide him in directing its labors. 
He was especially emphatic in his stress on the need 
of co-operation and harmony among all those en- 
gaged in the industry. He was convinced that the 
retailers of meat were the real profiteers in the busi- 
ness, and that this problem would not be solved until 
the packers entered the retail trade of their own ac- 
eord. Regulation of packers and stock-yard agencies, 
he said, had come to stay. The former were to be 
congratulated on the sensible stand they had taken, 
which augured well for the future. 


Other officers elected were: 


First vice-president—C. M. O’Donel, Bell Ranch, N. M. 
Second vice-presidents— 

M. K. Parsons, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. L. Burke, Omaha, Neb. 

L. C. Brite, Marfa, Tex. 

William Pollman, Baker, Ore. 

H. G. Boice, San Carlos, Ariz. 
Attorney—Sam H. Cowan, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Treasurer—John W. Springer, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary—T. W. Tomlinson, Denver, Colo. 
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Los Angeles was selected as the next place of 
meeting. Here the twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the American National Live Stock Association will 
be held early in 1923. Time and place for the mid- 
year meeting this summer—which, according to the 
provisions of the by-laws, must be located west of 
the Rocky Mountains—will be announced later. 


(The full Proceedings of the Colorado Springs convention, 
containing a complete report of all the addresses and transac- 
tions, will be printed and distributed at an early date.) 


WOOL GROWERS IN ANNUAL SESSION 


HE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION met in 
. annual convention in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 9-11, 
1922, with the largest attendance in its history. President 
Hagenbarth, in his annual address, emphasized the necessity 
of lower freight rates. Freight rates on lambs, he said, are 
now absorbing from 25 to 30 per cent of their net value. In 
his opinion, lamb production during the next two or three years 
would fall far below normal. He urged an adequate protective 
tariff, and indorsed the American-valuation plan. The report 
of the marketing committee, presented by its chairman, A. E. 
Kimball, of Elko, Nev., recommended that the Wool Growers’ 
Commission Company be taken over and enlarged by the sheep- 
men themselves, one-third of the proposed capitalization of 
$60,000 to be held by the management of the company, one-third 
by the wool-growers, and one-third by employees. Will C. 
Barnes, of the Forest Service, and Chester Morrill, in charge 
of the administration of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, ad- 
dressed the convention on the problems of national-forest graz- 
ing and supervision of market agencies. 


Most of the second day was given up to a continued dis- 
cussion of the subject of co-operative marketing. Kay Wood, 
of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, and A. F. Stryker, of the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange, defended the commission men, 
contending that their charges were reasonable. A. J. Knollin, 
manager of the Wool Growers’ Commission Company, told of the 
activities of that organization. Charles E. Collins, of Kit Car- 
son, Colo., explained the plan for the marketing of live stock 
worked out by the Committee of Fifteen. 


A feature of the closing session was the attack of A. W. 
Hendricks, president of the Joint Stock Land Bank of Cali- 
fornia, on the administration of the federal reserve banks for 
not rediscounting farm paper. Resolutions were adopted to the 
following effect: 


1. Urging the necessity of placing a specific duty of 33 
cents a pound, scoured-content basis, on wool imported into this 
country for the manufacture of wearing apparel, together with 
consistent duties on waste and shoddy; adequate compensatory 
duties on products manufactured from wool; and a duty of not 
less than 5 cents a pound on lamb; 


2. Opposing the establishment of new national parks, or 


additions to those already in existence; 


3. Requesting the postponement of payment of grazing fees 
on national forests for the current year until December 1, 1922; 
protesting against the removal of the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Markets from the Department of Agriculture; op- 
posing radical changes in rules covering individual grazing priv- 
ileges on national forests during the remainder of the five-year- 
permit period ; urging leniency in extension of non-use privileges 
on the forests; opposing the Sinnott bill for administration of 
the public ranges; and favoring, in renewals of permits to pur- 
chasers, a reduction limit of 10 per cent where both stock and 
property are purchased, and of 20 per cent where stock alone 
is purchased ; 


4. Petitioning Congress for an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act granting twelve months’ credit to agricultural in- 
terests ; 
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5. Requesting the extension of the powers of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation to permit loans on wool and sheep until Jan- 
uary 1, 1923; 

6. Favoring the amendment of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion Act to make land holdings of borrowing stock-raisers 
acceptable as part collateral for loans; 

7. Demanding a change from the present policy of insisting 
on liquid security for stockmen’s loans; 

8. Indorsing the French-Capper “Truth-in-Fabrics” bill ; 

9. Praising the activities of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and urging close co-operation with it on the part of the various 
states ; 

10. Commending the work of the United States Sheep Ex- 
periment Station at Dubois, Idaho; 

11. Recommending that a vigorous campaign against pred- 
atory animals be instituted by the various states in co-opera- 
tion with the Biological Survey ; 

12. Petitioning the. Interstate Commerce Commission for 
immediate reduction of freight rates on wool and live stock to 
the level prevailing on June 1, 1918; 

13. Asking stock-yard and feeding-yard companies to re- 
duce yardage, pasture, and feed-yard charges to a minimum; 

14. Urging the establishment of special live-stock trains 
where there are twenty-five or more cars of live stock to be 
shipped; . 

15. Requesting the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
allow stock-growers to compute their inventories on a cost basis 
for income-tax purposes ; 

16. Urging the support of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation by state and local organizations, as well as by indi- 
vidual wool-growers. 


All the officers were re-elected, as follows: president, Frank 
J. Hagenbarth, of Spencer, Idaho; vice-presidents, H. E. Camp- 
bell, of Flagstaff, Ariz., F. A. Ellenwood, of Red Bluff, Cal., and 
W. C. Coffey, of St. Paul, Minn.; secretary-treasurer, F. R. 
Marshall, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CONVENTION OF NEVADA STOCKMEN 


HE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Nevada Land 
T and Live Stock Association was held in Reno, January 27- 
28, 1922. From every point of view the meeting was a highly 
successful one. A number of important resolutions were 
adopted dealing with both national and state problems as they 
affect the stock-raiser. A brief summary follows: 


Urging repeal of Section 15-a (guaranty clause) of Trans- 
portation Act, immediate extension of 20 per cent reduction in 
long-haul rates on live stock to short-haul rates, and recognition 
of rights of states to regulate intrastate transportation ; 

Demanding tariff of 33 cents on imported wools, compensa- 
tory duties on manufactures from wool, and a duty of 5 cents 
a pound on lamb, 20 per cent on hides, 30 per cent on meat 
animals, and 20 per cent on fresh and prepared meats, with a 
minimum of 4 cents a pound: 

Requesting that closing date for receiving applications for 
live-stock loans from War Finance Corporation be extended to 
January 1, 1923; 

Recommending organization of state co-operative loan as- 
sociation to aid in securing funds from War Finance Corpora- 
tion ; 

Urging prompt passage of French-Capper Truth-in-Fabrics 
bill ; 

Opposing Sinnott bill for administration of public ranges; 

Protesting against removal of Forest Service from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; 

Urging postponement of date for paying forest grazing fees 
for 1922 till December 1, and regulations for further protection 
of users of national forests; 

Opposing creation of new national parks; 

Favoring state control of wild-life protection measures ; 

Opposing allotment of remaining public domain to soldiers 
as a bonus; 

Commending co-operation of Bureau of Animal Industry 
in control of animal diseases, and of Biological Survey in eradi- 
cation of predatory animals and crop-destroying rodents; 

Indorsing work of “agricultural bloc” in Congress; 

Indorsing work of American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and National Wool Growers’ Association ; 

Expressing appreciation of action of Southern Pacific Com- 
pany in reducing rental charges for railroad grazing land; 


Appreciating work of California Cattlemen’s Association in 
improving market conditions on Pacific coast; 


Requesting issuance of regulations allowing cattle to enter 
state only on permit. 

George Russell, Jr., of Elko, was re-elected president, and 
Vernon Metcalf, of Reno, secretary. 


COLORADO STOCK GROWERS IN CONVENTION 


OLLOWING THE CONVENTION of the American Na- 
EF tional Live Stock Association in Colorado Springs, the 
Colorado. Stock Growers’ Association met in annual session at 
Denver on January 16-17, 1922. This was during the week 
of the National Western Stock Show, and the three events 
coming so close together had drawn an unusually large at- 
tendance both of members and of outside visitors. The meet- 
ing, from every point of view, was a highly successful one. 
The many important problems, of both a national and a local 
character, demanding the attention of the live-stock producer 
at the present moment were dealt with from the platform and 
in the resolutions passed, and the opinion was unanimous that, 
with ranks solidified through adversity, the industry was on 
the threshold of an era of returning prosperity. 


Resolutions were adopted— 


Favoring a substantial tariff on live stock and agricultural 
and meat products, demanding that hides be taken off free 
list, and indorsing ‘‘Truth-in-Fabrics” measure now before Con- 
gress ; 

Approving present system of selling live stock through 
commission firms, and opposing marketing plan outlined by 
Committee of Fifteen; 

Urging enactment of state law providing for tax on mi- 
gratory live stock; 

Extending thanks to “agricultural bloc” in Congress for 
their wisdom and patriotism; 


Expressing appreciation of action of Rio Grande Railroad 
in reducing rates on live stock moving intrastate; 

Indorsing “Ohio plan” of buying feeders for eastern feed- 
lots direct from western range, and pledging support in pro- 
moting such plan; 


Commending Colorado Agricultural College on its valuable 
work for live-stock industry of state; 

Protesting against removal of Forest Service and Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates from Department of Agri- 
culture ; 


Requesting extension of time for loaning operations of 
War Finance Corporation till January 1, 1923, and establish- 
ment of permanent agency to function in connection with fed- 
eral reserve bank for financing breeding and growing of western 
animals through long-time credits; 


Asking live-stock commission firms to reduce commissions 
and charges to scale prevailing in 1914; 


Indorsing newly created National Live-Stock and Meat 
Board to carry on “Eat More Meat” campaign. 

Ben M. White, of Eagle, was elected president; Harry J. 
Capps, of Walsenburg, vice-president; W. H. Haley, of Denver, 
treasurer; and Evelyn D. Castle, of Denver, secretary. 


THE KANSAS CONVENTION 


N OPTIMISTIC SPIRIT pervaded the ninth annual con- 
A vention of the Kansas Live Stock Association, held at 
Wichita on January 25-27, 1922. Much credit for the better 
feeling was given the financial aid extended to stock-growers 
through the War Finance Corporation. The tendency toward 
better prices for range cattle was reflected in the attitude of 
breeders from the Southwest,.who attended the meeting in large 
number. A considerable amount of trading was effected be- 
tween the two sections. 


President John A. Edwards, in his annual address, dealt 
at length with the financial situation, emphasizing the improved 
outlook. The report of the secretary, J. H. Mercer (who was 
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absent, attending the agricultural conference in Washington), 
reviewed the work of the association in 1921, laying special 
stress on its efforts in behalf of lower freight rates. Dr. C. W. 
McCampbell, head of the Animal Husbandry Department of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, spoke on baby-beef produc- 
tion in Kansas, urging that the feeding of this class of cattle 
be given more consideration by the stockmen of the state. Co- 
operative marketing was discussed by Dr. O. O. Wolf, of Ot- 
tawa, member of the Live Stock Marketing Committee of Fif- 
teen. Governor Henry J. Allen told his hearers why taxes are 
high, and why they had to be. Lower production costs were 
urged by L. M. Dakin, of Wichita; and Lacey Simpson, of Can- 
ton, complained of the red tape surrounding War Finance Cor- 
poration loans. W. A. Cochel spoke of the improved conditions 
in pure-bred circles, and of the necessity for lower freight rates 
and other hauling charges. Ex-Governor Bailey discussed the 
federal reserve system in its relation to business. The plan 
for increasing the consumption of meat, as worked out by E. L. 
Burke, of the American National Live Stock Association, was 
presented to the convention by Dan D. Casement, of Manhattan. 


Resolutions were adopted— 


Opposing further issues of tax-exempt securities ; 

Urging zealous prosecution of cattle thieves; 

Recommending harmonious co-operation between all farm 
and live-stock organizations ; 

Indorsing Senator Capper’s amendment to Esch-Cummins 
Act governing railroad rates, and favoring restoration to states 
of power to fix rates within their borders; 

Demanding reduction of marketing charges on live stock; 

Commending activities of Stock Growers’ Finance Corpora- 
tion ; 

; Expressing appreciation of work of State Agricultural Col- 
ege ; 

Indorsing efforts of President Edwards and Secretary Mer- 
cer in securing more advantageous railroad rates; 

Approving work of “agricultural bloc” in Congress; 

Pledging continued support to county sales project; 

Indorsing principle of co-operative marketing of live stock; 

Urging exemption from taxation in Kansas of cattle from 
other states shipped to Kansas pastures; 

Regretting antagonism to federal farm land banks shown 
by loan and mortgage companies. 

E. S. Root, of Brookville, was elected president, and J. C. 


Mercer, of Topeka, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


CONVENTION OF WYOMING WOOL GROWERS 


HE WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION met 
7 in annual convention in Casper on January 5-7, 1922. 
Considering the severity of the weather then prevailing over 
a large part of the state, the meeting was well attended and 
was successful in every way. Among the speakers were: A. 
J. Knollin, manager of the Wool Growers’ Commission Com- 
pany; A. F. Stryker, secretary of the Omaha Live Stock Ex- 
change; Kay Wood, member of the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change; Will C. Barnes, associate forester, United States Forest 
Service; Senator John B. Kendrick; E. N. Wentworth, of 
Armour & Co.; and P. J. Quealy, president of the Wyoming 
Stockmen’s Loan Company. The latter told of the activities 
of his organization in making available to the stockmen of 
the state the resources of the War Finance Corporation. This 
Was among the first of such agencies, and has upheld the tra- 
ditions of the banks of Wyoming of having stood more solidly 
behind the live-stock industry than those, perhaps, of any other 
state. To date upward of $4,000,000 has been distributed from 
this source to Wyoming breeders. 


The convention passed resolutions— 


Protesting against the “passage of the raw-wool schedule 
of the Fordney tariff bill with any ad-valorem restriction 
whatever,” and requesting that the bill be amended “so that 
the duty on all wool suitable for the manufacture of clothing 
shall be 33 cents per pound, levied on the clean content ;” 
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Petitioning the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce grazing 
fees on national forests; 

Asking State Land Board to lower rates of rental on state 
lands in proportion to prices of live stock and farm products; 

Requesting state legislature to repeal law taxing equities: 
of state land purchases; 

Expressing thanks to bankers of Wyoming for loyalty 
shown to stockmen of state; 

Urging Congress speedily to enact the Capper-French 
“Truth-in-Fabriecs” bill; 

Indorsing Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship canal project; 

Opposing removal of Forest Service from Department of 
Agriculture ; 

Petitioning Interstate Commerce Commission for a_sub- 
stantial reduction in freight rates; 

Requesting co-operation of Bureau of Animal Industry in 
eradication of scabies; 

Urging Congress to appropriate at least $50,000 for each 
of the western states toward extermination of predatory ani- 
mals; 

Recommending reduction in valuation of grazing lands for 
taxation purposes, and requesting postponement for five years 
of payments due on land purchased from state. : 


All the officers of the association were unanimously re- 
elected, as follows: president, J. M. Wilson, of McKinley; 
vice-president, Kleber H. Hadsell, of Rawlins; treasurer, T. C. 
Rowley, of Douglas; secretary, J. B. Wilson, of McKinley. 

In the interest of a larger attendance, it was decided 
henceforth to hold the annual convention in the month of July. 
The next meeting will be held at Sheridan in July of this year. 


DELTA COUNTY ASSOCIATION OPPOSES 
TRANSFER OF FOREST SERVICE 


T A RECENT MEETING of the executive board of the 
A Delta County Live Stock Association, Colorado—an organi- 
tion with a membership of about 400 stockm™, practically all 
of whom are users of the national forests—the following res- 
olution was unanimously passed : 


“WHEREAS, It has been called to our attention that there is 
a bill before Congress to transfer the Forest Service, in whole 
or in part, from the Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and 

“WHEREAS, The Delta County Live Stock Association, com- 
posed almost wholly of users of the national forests for grazing 
purposes, is very anxious that the policy of the Forest Service 
be continued in the future as it has been in the past, for the 
protection of our watersheds, the conserving of our supply of 
timber, and the protection of the interests of the small as well 
as the large users of the national forests for grazing purposes ; 
and 

“WHEREAS, This association feels that the transfer of the 
Forest Service from the Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of the Interior would result in a modification of the 
policy of the past to a greater or less extent; and 

“WHEREAS, We heartily approve of the policy pursued by 
the Forest Service during the past ten years under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and believe that the continuation of this 
policy will mean much to the future of this country; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we most forcibly oppose any attempt to 
transfer the Forest Service, or any of its parts, from the De- 
partment of Agriculture; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
of our congressmen and senators, and that all publicity possible 
be given our position in this matter.” 


R. F. Rockwell, of Paonia, Colo., is president of the Delta 
County Live Stock Association, and George C. Wilson, of Delta, 
secretary. 


WESTERN SLOPE FARMERS OPPOSE FEDERAL 
ROAD CONTROL 


REIGHT RATES on agricultural products, and private 
K versus government ownership of railroads, were the central 
subjects discussed at the Western Slope Live Stock and Farm 
Congress, which met in annual session at Montrose, Colo., on 
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February 14, 1922. A host of experts in matters transportational, 
financial, agricultural, and educational, from within and with- 
out the state, addressed the meeting, which was one of the most 
important and interesting ever held in that section of the 
state. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted— 

Requesting the restoration of grazing fees on national 
forests to the pre-war level; 

Indorsing the Truth-inFabrics bill; 

Urging a two-cent tariff on imported sugar; 

Opposing the transfer of the Forest Service from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior ; 

Thanking the Colorado executive committee of the War 
Finance Corporation for its efforts in behalf of the farmers and 
live-stock men of the state. 

A resolution favoring government ownership of railroads 
was voted down by a large majority. 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS IN SESSION 


HE IDAHO WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, meeting at 
ib Boise on January 16-17, 1922, passed resolutions demand- 
ing a 33-cent tariff on wool, reduction of wages of railroad 
employees, reduced freight rates on wool, enlarged privileges of 
federal reserve banks to permit farmers and stockmen to redis- 
count their twelve-month notes given to local banks, and a re- 
duction in grazing fees on national forests. 

Hugh Sproat, of Boise, was re-elected president, and John 
Ridenbaugh, of Boise, secretary-treasurer. 


NEW ORGANIZATION IN AID OF STOCKMEN 


T A MEETING held in Denver last month of representa- 
A tives of War Finance Corporation agencies, a permanent 
organization of western loan institutions for the purpose of fur- 
thering corporation activities was effected. A committee consist- 
ing of H. B. Henderson, of Cheyenne, W. A. Dysart, of Los An- 
geles, and J. P. Murphy, of Denver, was appointed to draw up 
by-laws and report other organization plans, which will be sub- 
mitted to loan agencies in other states. 


WHAT THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 
HAS DONE 


N THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the War Finance 
I Corporation, covering the twelve months ended November, 
30, 1921, the activities of the corporation since its rehabilitation 
in January of last year are reviewed. As will be remembered, 
the object in reviving this body, created as a war-time agency, 
was to assist in financing the export of agricultural commodi- 
ties. It was soon realized, however, that export financing 
alone would not meet the needs of the situation, and on August 
24, 1921, Congress adopted the Agricultural Credits Act, ex- 
tending the powers of the corporation to make advances for the 
general relief of agriculture, including the breeding, raising, 
fattening, and marketing of live stock. Such advances were 
to be made to banks, bankers, trust companies, or co-operative 
associations that had loaned money to producers—but not to 
producers direct—for periods not exceeding one year, with dis- 
cretion vested in the corporation to renew them for periods up to 
three years from the original date. The aggregate amount of ad- 
vances was limited to one billion dollars ($1,000,000,000), and 
the corporation was authorized to issue bonds to the extent of 
three times its capital stock, or $1,500,000,000. 

Steps were then taken to set up the necessary machinery 
to administer the act promptly and efficiently. For this pur- 
pose it was decided to establish loan agencies in the impor‘ant 
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agricultural and live-stock centers. Committees composed of 
public-spirited bankers, business men, and others, who serve 
without compensation, were designated to take charge of these 
agencies, receiving applications and making recommendations to 
the board of directors at Washington. Thirty-three such agen- 
cies were created. By the latter part of October, 1921, this 


machinery was practicaliy completed and smoothly functioning. - 


The straits of the live-stock producer, however, seemed to 
call for additional equipment. To quote from the report: 


“Shortly after the passage of the Agricultural Credits Act 
the attention of the corporation was directed to the seriousness 
of the live-stock situation. Immature stock was being forced 
on the market, and in many cases breeding herds were being 
sacrificed. On account of the condition of many of the small 
banks in the West and Southwest, and the limitations or re- 
strictions imposed upon them by state laws, it was clearly ap- 
parent that additional financing machinery should be provided 
to meet, in a satisfactory way, the needs of the live-stock in- 
dustry. The matter was thoroughly canvassed, and the cor- 
poration suggested to the local bankers and business men in 
general the advisability of establishing new financing organi- 
zations for the purpose of bringing new capital into the field 
of live-stock finance. Within the past few months new agri- 
cultural and live-stock loan companies, with a total authorized 
capital of more than $5,000,000, have been formed in Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, Montana, and Ne- 
braska. Several of these companies already are functioning 
actively, and the corporation has made advances to them. But 
it should be distinctly understood that they are in no sense 
agencies of the corporation, that they have no special relation- 
ship with it, that they stand in exactly the same position as any 
other financing organization owned and controlled by business 
men in the various localities, and that advances to them are 
made on the same basis as advances to other financing institu- 
tions, with due regard to their capital, the efficiency of their 
management, the character of their business, and the security 
offered. Similar organizations, with substantial capital, are 
being formed or are under consideration in Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Idaho, Oregon, Florida, and ether states.” 


The total amount of advances granted for agricultural pur- 
poses up to November 30, 1921, was in excess of $80,000,000, 
distributed as follows: 


Commodity Amount 
MORN oso cots Se ik ie hal eh, cea oe $15,000,000.00 
SOTUOD secs con ccuxnenhsademcas a ead ete aa chones 22,492.426.79 
RVG HSQC uci ee ae 12,553,111.60 
Pe TRRRNU TARO asia Fo osc. secotecetcnconycoreagcececte 5,010,000.00 
MN 2s os homeo evaded nope 2,250,000.00 
OR “EPUItS oe ees 300,000.00 
General agricultural purposes............. 24,417,467.66 

$82,023,006.05 


Summing up the results of the work of the corporation to 
date, the report says: 


“The corporation was called upon to deal with an emer- 
gency situation, resulting from the chaos and aftermath of war, 
that is without parallel in the history of the world. It was 
confronted with the task of developing, within a short time, 
an auxiliary banking system to supplement existing financial 
facilities during the emergency. Considering the magnitude 
of the task involved, it is felt that noteworthy results have 
been achieved. The service rendered by the corporation can- 
not be measured by any mere financial statement of its op- 
erations. Entirely aside from the direct aid given by it 
through the exercise of its powers and the application of its 
funds, it is rendering a service and exerting an influence which 
is exceedingly helpful from the psychological point of view. 
Its very existence, with the large funds at its command, has 
tended to inspire confidence, has opened up other avenues of 
credit, and has facilitated the financing of transactions through 
the usual channels. ... 

“The results already obtained indicate clearly that the 
right methods have been adopted. Although much remains to 
be done, the activities of the corporation to date have had an 
appreciable influence in hastening the return of more normal 
conditions in the marketing of agricultural commodities, and 
this influence is growing as the volume of business increases 
and the significance of the work of the corporation, with its 
great resources and willingness to help, is being brought home 
to the financial, industrial, -and agricultural world.” 
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JOHN B. KENDRICK 


IRST ELECTED PRESIDENT of the American 
H National Live Stock Association at its twenty- 
second annual convention, held at Denver in 

1919, and twice re-elected, John B. Kendrick, United 
States senator from Wyoming, now retires from that 
office. The three years of his leadership have been 
momentous ones for the live-stock industry. Begun 
on the crest of the wave of war-time prosperity, they 
ended in a vale of financial depression that has tested 
the fiber of the stoutest hearts. With Senator Ken- 
drick at the helm, the association throughout this 
trying period has steered a safe and consistent course. 
How much it and the live-stock men of the West owe 
to his courage, far-sightedness, and tireless energy 
is a story that will not soon be told. Tangible evi- 
dence of his labors in their behalf will stand in the 
legislation for government supervision of packers and 
(Continued on page 22) 
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FRED H. BIXBY 


S THE SUCCESSOR to John B. Kendrick in 
A the office of president, Fred H. Bixby, of 
Long Beach, Cal., will have no easy task. Not 
only are many of the problems in which the future of 
the live-stock industry in the United States is vitally 
involved still awaiting solution, but he enters his ac- 
ministration under the added handicap furnished by 
the record of his predecessor. The industry is now 
in a stage of transition. How successfully it will 
emerge depends in large measure on the wisdom and 
energy of those to whom it will look for leadership. 
That Mr. Bixby by endowment, character, and experi- 
ence is especially well fitted for the responsible post 
to which he has been called is the conviction of all 
who know him. 
A graduate of the University of. California, a prac- 
tical cattleman of extensive holdings and many vears 
of active life on the range, a former president of the 
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California Cattlemen’s Association, and a man of di- 
versified interests, Mr. Bixby is one of the outstanding 
figures in the affairs of his home state. 


As one of our correspondents, who has had oppor- 
tunity to observe him at close range, puts it: “Fred 
is equally at home in the most exclusive clubs and 
chumming around the camp-fire with a lot of rough- 
neck cow-punchers. He is game clear to the bone, 
and reckless of opposition when he believes he is 
right. Henry A. Jastro is with him in support al- 
ways.” Which, perhaps, is about as good a recom- 
mendation for the job he has undertaken as could 
be penned. 


From Mr. Bixby’s speech of acceptance at Colo- 
rado Springs we quote the following characteristic 
sentences: 


My first aim will be the cementing together of our own 
ranks, to the end that whatever we do we will do as one man. 
There will be no internal dissension. I expect to ask for, and 
I expect to get, advice . . . I expect co-operation ...I must 
have the backing of every man in the association. There will 
be no politics; there will be no favoritism; the one and only 
question that will ever arise will be: Will the cattle industry 
be benefited? Will the cause be advanced? 


JOHN B. KENDRICK 
(Continued from page 21) 


market agencies in which he was the moving spirit. 
Of the affection and esteem in which he is held by his 
associates something is embodied in the following res- 
olution, passed at Colorado Springs by a rising vote: 


WuHereas, John B. Kendrick, United States senator from 
Wyoming, has now ‘served three terms as president of the 
American National Live Stock Association; and 

WHEREAS, With unremitting energy and devotion he has 
labored, both as a member and as an officer of this associa- 
tion, for the advancement of the live-stock industry; and 

WHEREAS, With far-sighted wisdom and unswerving pur- 
pose he has, as a member of the Market Committee and as 
president, successfully guided the efforts of this organization 
to secure market reforms; and 


WHEREAS, The passage of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 
approved August 15, 1921, by which the five-years’ struggle of 
this organization to obtain a free American market was brought 
to a successful conclusion, is a monument to his leadership, 
his patience, and his sympathetic understanding of men; and 

WHEREAS, By the steadfastness, industry, and constructive 
statesmanship that have marked his career in the Senate he has 
reflected great credit, not only upon the state he has so ably rep- 
resented, but also upon this association and upon the live-stock 
industry as a whole; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion desires to place on record its deep affection for John B. 
Kendrick as a man, its high appreciation of his achievements 
as a legislator, and its enduring gratitude for his services dur- 
ing the three years of his leadership. 


“THE PRODUCER is a magazine that should be read by every 
stockman in the West, and I for one do not want to be without 
it.”"—H. F. BeremMan, Aguanga, Cal. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


Abstract of Address before the Conference 
BY FRED H. BIXBY 
President, American National Live Stock Association 


HE CONDITION of the live-stock industry in the West is 

most deplorable. The reasons for this are: First, high cost 
of production and high cost of marketing. This resolves itself 
into high salaries, high prices of feed, high cost of materials, 
and excessive freight rates, to say nothing of too high com- 
mission charges at the central markets. 

Second, climatic conditions. In some of the western states 
we have had dry years, and a number of states have been sub- 
jected to blizzards and exceptionally bad weather. 

Third, decrease in consumption. The causes for this de- 
crease have been the inauguration of meatless days during the 
war, high retail prices, and the propaganda of other industries 
against our commodity. 

Fourth, lack of export trade. There is no export demand, 
and there is little chance that there is going to be any in the 
immediate future. 

Fifth, the “open season” existing for the cattle-loan com- 
panies during the war period, when they loaned a great amount 
of money on too high a valuation, and in some cases on a very 
poor appraisal. As a consequence, when the drop came these 
loans were called, and the forced liquidation that followed 
resulted in flooding the markets in many cases with half-fat 
instead of prime cattle. 

Sixth, lack of money for the financing of the people pur- 
chasing yearlings and feeder cattle. 

The psychological result of all this has been absolute de- 
pression and lack of confidence among the cattle-producers of 
the West. 


The remedies for the present situation would, in my opinion, 
include the following factors: 


1. A reduction in the overhead. This we have already 
partially accomplished. 

2. The present favorable outlook for the season in the 
West, which apparently is going to be an exceptional one, with 
the consequent revival of the spirit of the cattlemen. 

3. Insistence by producers that the retailers of meat re- 
duce their margin, as it is a certainty that they are either 
profiteering or handling their end of the business in an un- 
economical manner, with the result that meat consumption is 
decreasing. In our endeavor to “put over” this plan of an 
increase in the consumption of our commodity, we are forming 
a committee consisting of producers, packers, commission men, 
and retail dealers, which in the immediate future will inau- 
gurate an ‘“Eat-More-Meat” campaign. 

4. The wonderful manner in which the War Finance Cor- 
poration has come to our assistance. Cattle-breeders, or cattle- 
producers, are through that source enabled to procure money 
at 7% per cent for a term of three years. It is the opinion 
of cattlemen that this term is too short, and that perhaps 
the interest rate is slightly excessive. Our business should 
be able to borrow money at the same rate as any other industry. 

5. A reduction in freight rates. There has already been a 
slight reduction, but it is impossible for an industry to receive 
less than pre-war prices for its commodity and pay double 
the transportation charges paid by it before the war. We are 
strongly opposed to what is known as the “guaranty clause” 
of the Transportation Act. 

6. A reduction of commission charges at the central mar- 
kets to make them commensurate with the pre-war prices which 
producers are now receiving for their cattle. On this we must 
insist; and we also insist that the commission firms, instead 
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of opposing the recently enacted Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 
come in with us, and with the packers, to the end that we may 
assist the Secretary of Agriculture in carrying out this legis- 
lation successfully and justly to all concerned. 

7. Co-operative commission houses. There are now some 
such houses established at the central markets, and we are 
in favor of starting more. 

The cattle-producers of the West are unalterably opposed 
to the transfer of the Forest Service from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of the Interior. We have the 
greatest confidence in Secretary Wallace, and hope that, when 
the time comes for federal leasing of the unappropriated public 
domain, this matter will be handled as efficiently as the Bureau 
of Forestry has been handled. 


* * * 


Recommendations of Committee on Live Stock 


We believe that a constructive national live-stock policy to 
relieve the present distressed situation in the live-stock industry 
should extend from the birth of the animal on the range or farm 
to the plate of the consumer, and should include the following 
provisions: 

1. Adequate Financing.—More adequate financing for live- 
stock producers should be provided, with special provisions for 
men of small holdings. This should be provided for by legis- 
lation, extending the present powers of the War Finance Cor- 
poration in the following respects: 

a) An extension of time of at least one year in which ap- 
plications for loans under the present law may be made. 

b) Legislation which will authorize the War Finance Cor- 
poration in extending credits to live-stock producers to take 
into consideration lands owned or leased, or equity therein and 
the improvements thereon, as additional security, and provisions 
for making loans direct to borrowers whenever and wherever 
regular banking or loan-company facilities are not available to 
such borrowers. 

c) Provision that, for the purpose of properly maturing 
stock, loans should be made for a period of not exceeding five 
years, and interest should be charged at a rate not exceeding 
7 per cent. 


2. Freight Rates—We demand reduction of tive-stock 
freight rates by removal of advances made in Ex Parte 74, and 
further reductions to the pre-war rates as nearly as possible, 
and as reduction in operating expenses may justify, so as to be 
commensurate with the present prices of live stock ; and, further, 
that carriers be allowed by the Railroad Labor Board to employ 
labor at reasonable wages and with reasonable rules, which will 
enable such reduction of operating expenses that the railroads 
can be required, while earning a fair return, to make rates that 
will afford the opportunity for live-stock producers likewise 
to make a fair return for their labor and investment, which 
under present prices and costs is impossible. 


3. Co-operative Associations—We urge the thorough or- 


ganization of live-stock producers into county and state associa- 
tions, co-operating in matters of national policy through national 
associations, and the regular distribution to members of such 
associations, through government co-operation, of complete in- 
formation as to market, feed, and _ transportation conditions, 
whenever practicable furnishing this information in collaboration 
with the existing farm and live-stock organizations. We also 
encourage the plan for co-operative shipping and marketing of 
live stock, as worked out by the Live Stock Marketing Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. 

a) The establishment through the above associations of a 
practicable exchange system, by which the demands of feeder 
communities may be promptly supplied by the range and breed- 
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ing districts, and the supply and class of feeders fitted to the 
demand. 

4. Packers and Stock-Yards Act—We indorse the Packers. 
and Stock-Yards Act, which provides for such thorough and 
practical supervision of stock-yards as_ shall insure high 
standards of prompt, impartial, and efficient service, including 
feed supplies of proper quality at just prices, ample water and 
weighing facilities, impartial allotment of space, proper returns 
for dead or injured animals, and every opportunity for open and 
competitive marketing; and we recommend prompt reduction of 
existing yardage and live-stock commission charges to reasonable 
levels. 

d. National-Forest Policy—We are opposed to any trans- 
fer of the administration of grazing on national forests from the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. We favor the ap- 
praisal of grazing values on the different national forests, but 
we maintain that the fees charged at present shall be the 
maximum charge, and that in cases where reappraisals are made 
any readjustment of grazing fees shall be downward for inferior 
forests, and not upward for superior forests, until at least such 
time as the live-stock grazing industry is on a profitable basis. 

6. Standard Grading—We recommend that the Secretary 
of Agriculture as soon as possible inaugurate a system whereby 
all animals, meat products, and wool may be classified and 
brought to standard grades. 


° 


7. Truth-in-Fabrics Bill—We recommend the passage by 
Congress at the earliest possible moment of the French-Capper 
Truth-in-Fabrics bill, now pending in Congress. 

8. Education on Meat Consumption.—We indorse an edu- 
cational campaign looking toward increased consumption of 
meats and meat products, setting forth their food values. 

9. Prices of Meats and Meat Products.—We again call at- 
tention to the wide and unreasonable spread between the prices 
received by the live-stock producers and the prices paid by the 
ultimate consumers for live-stock products. 

10. Tariff—Because of depreciated foreign exchange and 
its effect in subsidizing exports to the United States, to the detri- 
ment of American agriculture and industry, we favor the appli- 
cation of the American-valuation plan to importations into the 
United States. After mature investigation in full detail of neces- 
sary tariff rates, properly protective to the live-stock industry, 
we recommend the following duties: on meat and meat products, 
20 per cent ad valorem, with a minimum of 4 cents per pound; 
on live cattle, 30 per cent ad valorem; on hides, dry, 6 cents per 
pound; green, 3 cents per pound, with an ad-valorem minimum 
of 20 per cent; on wool used for clothing or wearing-apparel 
purposes in whatever form, 33 cents per pound of clean content; 
on mutton, 3 cents per pound; on lamb, 5 cents per pound; on 
live sheep, $2 per head. 


JENE M. HARMON DIES 


ROM PROVO, UTAH, comes word of the death in that 
K city, on January 14, 1922, of Jene M. Harmon, president 
of the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Harmon had for many years been a promi- 
nent figure in his home state, being especially active in the 
promotion of the live-stock industry, in which he was ex- 
tensively interested. 

By virtue of his office, Vice-President Alonzo Brinkerhoff, 
of Emery, Utah, who is a member of the executive committee 
of the American National Live Stock Association, now succeeds 
to the office of president of the Utah organization. 
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BEEF PRODUCTION ON NEW BASIS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


és ATTLEMEN who have managed to survive the cataclysm 

C with cash or credit are now in a position to recoup at 
least some of their losses,” said R. R. Hammond, better known 
as “Railroad” Hammond. “Those who went ‘broke’—and their 
name is legion—are not in that enviable position. I am con- 
fident that the worst is over, that conditions are on the mend, 
and that, with new cost of production, it will now be safe to in- 
vest. 


“Cattlemen’s troubles have been vociferously and variously 
exploited. In the nature of things, loss in the liquidation 
process was inevitable. Some of us escaped lightly, either 
through the exercise of judgment or through good luck; others 
have lost all they had. We have all paid the penalty of in- 
flation ; but this penalty has not been imposed exclusively on the 
eattleman. Misery is reputed to appreciate company, and, if 
that is a fact, there may be satisfaction in knowing that all 
elements are in the same boat. The cattleman has taken his 
loss, however, and is able to chart his future course with reason- 
able certainty of safety, while other lines of business have still 
to go through the final stage of that ordeal. 


“T happen to be one of the lucky ones, as I cleaned out my 
Illinois feed-lots when the adverse rate of foreign exchange first 
developed, escaping with a loss of about $10 per head, whereas 
it would have been $60 to $80 per head had I fed that lot of 
cattle out; but, in common with other Texas breeders, I have 
had to write off depreciation on my cow herd. 


“A comparison of cost at the peak and under new condi- 
tions is both interesting and instructive, demonstrating that the 
business is again on a stable basis. At the peak annual pasture 
cost for a cow in north Texas was $5; for bulls, $2 per head; 
labor, $1; cake, $8; interest, $7.50. On the new basis pasture 
has been cut to $2; bulling, $1; labor, 50 cents; cake, $4; inter- 
est, $2.80. We can now figure depreciation at $1.50 per head 
annually, against $2.50 at the high time. These are the 
principal items of expense in cattle-raising, and figure $26 per 
head at the peak, against $11.80 now. Estimated on the basis 
of an 80 per cent calf crop at the high point, with calves worth 
$30 per head, gross returns were but $24 per cow, with an ex- 
pense bill of $26, showing a net loss. Under present conditions, 
estimating revenue at $16 per cow on the present selling basis 
of calves, a profit of $4.20 per head is indicated. These figures 
are convincing that at the new cost of all the principal items 
the business is on a profitable basis. 


“With the elimination of so many operators, production 
will naturally be restricted for several years, which will be 
distinctly to the advantage of those who have been able to stay 
in the business. I am not naturally an optimist, especially in 
connection with the cattle business, but I am satisfied that a 
period of comparative security is ahead of us. This refers 
especially to the breeder. 


“The whole cattle business is in the transition stage. Un- 
fortunately many of those who aspire to leadership and assume 
to be trade spokesmen have been on a wrong scent. Glib talk 
about creation of foreign markets has deceived many, but not 
the serious trade student who realizes that excess production 
of beef in the Southern Hemisphere will be equal to European 
requirements for the life of this generation at least, so that the 
North American beef-producer might as well realize now as at 
any time that his chief dependence is on the domestic market. 
I am not an advocate of curtailed production, but do believe in 
the efficacy of economical production, the indisputable fact being 
that we have been growing too many unprofitable cattle of both 
sexes—calves that could be more profitably vealed than matured, 
and heifers that never should have been embraced by the bull. 
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Economical production is, in a sense, curtailed production, but 
is not aimed at reducing beef supply primarily. 

“My suggestion—and I believe it is meritorious—is that 
every indifferent calf should go to the butcher in the veal 
stage. These animals make good calves for that purpose; car- 
ried into the yearling stage, they are faulty, and as two-year- 
olds they are merely runts. Vealing them at 200 to 250 pounds 
would relieve the mother and insure a better calf crop the follow- 
ing year. Heifer calves of the same character should be either 
vealed or fattened in the yearling stage. Twenty per cent of 
the heifer-calf crop—the outstanding animals from a quality 
standpoint—could be matured to replace cows culled on account 
of age. If this policy could be generally adopted, we should 
never again run into a surplus, or burdensome accumulation, 
of mature cattle such as we have been handicapped with in the 
past. This policy would also avert overstocking, which from 
the early stages of the business has been a curse. Overstocking 
means short grass; and, when that condition develops, cattle- 
men invariably bid the price up on themselves. We have a good 
veal-calf market always, as the American consumer is partial to 
veal, so that this policy is entirely practicable. 

“To demonstrate the logic of my proposition, I will instance 
the considerable percentage of inferior cows in the Southwest 
that, when mated to Hereford bulls, produce creditable-looking 
white-face calves. In the development process, however, these 
calves betray their counterfeit quality. In breeding, the ma- 
ternity side of the operation cannot be ignored, and a good bull 
cannot atone for the faults of angular, ill-bred Chihuahua cows, 
with which many Texas pastures are infested. The progeny of 
this mating is extremely deceptive in calfhood, as many a feeder 
has discovered to his regret, and accounts for the premium they 
are willing to pay for calves of known quality. Two years ago 
a neighbor of mine bought a bunch of these counterfeit White- 
faces at a time when I was feeding a drove of my own breeding. 
During February mine made an average daily gain of 2.72 
pounds per head, while his gained less than one pound. When 
the two lots went to market, his were wooden cattle, selling at 
a severe discount, while mine were toppers. Under present 
conditions it is unsafe to buy these Whitefaces as yearlings with- 
out looking at them. I have known instances where the owners 
of these Chihuahua cows would keep a bunch of good females to 
display to buyers, giving them an impression that all their 
calves were from that stock—a practice that has done much to 
damage the reputation of our southwestern cattle for maturing 
purposes. If the plan I propose could be generally adopted, such 
calves would never have an opportunity to develop into bovine 
tadpoles. 

“Our troubles are mainly in the sphere of production, as 
there is nothing radically wrong or susceptible of material im- 
provement at the market. We may as well realize now as at 
any time that the packer does not intend to show us any favors; 
nor should we expect him to do so. His logical policy is to get 
his raw material at the lowest possible cost. Unless he does so, 
he will not operate on sound economical principles. When sup- 
ply is in excess of current requirements, he will take advantage 
of his opportunity to depress prices. Put the shoe on the other 
foot, and he is under the necessity of following an advancing 
market. Looking to the killer for favors is obviously absurd. 
What producers must aim at is supply regulation and economical 
operation. 

“No other business of magnitude is conducted on such a hap- 
hazard basis as cattle. Here we have a basic industry of vital 
importance to the entire community, without a single guide-post. 
Recently I made an effort to get approximate figures on the 
available supply of aged cattle, four and five years old, in Texas, 
going to people who were supposed to know. But I found that 
estimates varied from 100,000 to 300,000 head. No other industry 
could exist with such indefinite and conflicting information con- 
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cerning raw material; and until it is remedied in the case of cat- 
tle both breeders and feeders will be handicapped. Just who 
should be required to secure such information I am not prepared 
to say, but it would appear to be a legitimate government func- 
tion. If Washington cannot be induced to act, producers should 
get together and do it themselves. The industry is certainly in 
need of reliable data, and until the deficiency in this respect is 
remedied producers will continue under the same handicap. Just 
about a year ago an erroneous estimate on wool stocks was sent 
out that seriously affected producers’ credit. 

“During the ensuing five years live-stock production will 
undergo many changes. One of these will be reinstatement of the 
beef cow over a considerable part of the country east of the 
Missouri River, where commercial cattle can be raised economic- 
ally. The trade is destined to go on a yearling basis, by which 
I mean that a majority of cattle will be fattened at anywhere 
from fifteen to eighteen months of age. Western producers will 
winter their herds, thereby insuring a maximum calf crop and 
eliminating unnecessary mortality. We are entering an era of 
enforced economical production, and those who do not read the 
handwriting on the wall will pay the inevitable penalty.” 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN BREEDER AND 
FEEDER 


dé. KE. P. 


ATTLEMEN are doing some hard thinking these days; and 
C out of this mental process good will undoubtedly come. 
It has been said that the whole live-stock business has from its 
infancy been conducted on a haphazard basis. If so—and in 
its general application the statement cannot be successfully 
contradicted—new methods suited to changing conditions must 
be adopted. 

Economic production, rather than production restriction, is 
the order of the day. Bringing producer and consumer into the 
closest possible contact is an object worth accomplishing. That 
the gap can be entirely closed is doubtful, but it must be ad- 
mitted that distribution is a problem of equal importance with 
production. An interesting experiment is now in progress at 
Rochelle, Ill., which is worth the attention of every cattle- and 
sheep-raiser in the West. 

L. H. White, an extensive Ogle County (Ill.) feeder, has 
for years past purchased part of the stocker production of C. A. 
Myers, of Knight, Wyo., a breeder of reputation whose 
Herefords are the equal in quality of any produced on this 
North American continent. But the spread between stockers and 
finished cattle has narrowed until White balked at paying the 
price Myers put on his yearlings. Last fall Los Angeles buyers 
raided southwestern Wyoming, picking up cattle to hay-feed in 
the Imperial Valley; Myers finding a temporary outlet in that 
direction. But his logical market is the Corn Belt, and the 
premium to which his cattle are entitled by reason of quality 
is not usually available at the stock-yards. Consequently he 
charted a direct route to the feed-lot. His proposition to White 
was that he would put his cattle into the feed-lot, paying freight 
that far en route to market and assuming the risk for loss in 
transit, White taking this risk while the cattle are on feed. In 
the finality of the transaction Myers is to get the price that the 
finished steers realize on home weights, with a 3 per cent shrink. 
No money changes hands until the transaction is closed, and no 
interest is charged. In other words, it is a co-operative venture 
between the breeder and the feeder. 

Naturally opinion will differ as to the practicability of the 
proposition. It will at least relieve the feeder of investment 
risk, at the same time insuring the breeder of a profit on the 
whole transaction, should results figure that way. Had such 
a plan been in practical operation during the past year, when 
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feeders by the thousand were unable to lay in thin cattle owing 
to financial stringency, not only would it have been possible to 
replenish feed-lots, but thousands of unfit cattle that went direct 
to the shambles would have been conserved. Of course, the 
elements of responsibility and capability enter largely into such 
transactions. 


Last fall Corn Belt feeders would have taken an incalcu- 
lable number of thin western sheep and lambs, had the necessary 
money been available; but neither bankers nor commission men 
were able to finance the movement, the result being a long pro- 
cession of half-fat lambs to the slaughter-pens. If the Myers- 
White plan is practical, and had been in operation at that 
juncture, the summer and fall lamb market would have been 
considerably higher, in consequence of relief from supply pres- 
sure, putting an incredible sum of money into the hands of 
western sheepmen at that moment, and placing Corn Belt 
farmers in possession of stock needed to convert coarse grains 
and roughage into a marketable commodity. For weeks in suc- 
cession the sheep and lamb market was literally demoralized, 
because feeders were excluded from the market by inability to 
secure purchase money, despite the fact that the stuff was selling 
at abnormally—and, in the light of recent events, absurdly—low 
prices. 


Co-operation of this character, if practical and economically 
sound, would bring western breeders and farmer feeders in close 
contact, eliminating much of the expense to which live-stock 
traffic is now subject, and furnishing a method of economic 
utilization of much valuable raw material that otherwise would 
be wasted. Incidentally the market would be relieved of selling 
pressure at a critical time—the western clean-up period, when 
congestion is the rule and General Demoralization rides rough- 
shod over the price list. 

The cattle used in this experiment will go to market in 
December at the long-yearling stage, and the test may mark 
the inception of an innovation in cattle trade. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZES 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the National Live Stock 
. Producers’ Association, which is to supervise the establish- 
ment of terminal commission companies under the plan elab- 
orated by the Live Stock Marketing Committee of Fifteen, held 
its first meeting in Chicago late in December. John G. Brown, 
of Monon, Ind., was elected president; Charles E. Collins, of 
Kit Carson, Colo., vice-president; and E. H. Cunningham, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. During the organiza- 
tion period: all officers will serve without compensation. 


Requests were received for the establishment of co-operative 
commission companies, together with the allied stocker and 
feeder companies, at Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, and Detroit. It was decided, however, to make a 
thorough investigation of the conditions surrounding each 
market before authorizing any new companies. If, after such 
investigation, it is found that the conditions at the market and 
the attitude of producers warrant it, the board will at once pro- 
ceed to organize co-operative associations. 


The Producers’ Live Stock Commission Association—the 
first of the new organizations to be established—opened for 
business at the National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Ill., on 
January 2, under the management of H. E. Fike, formerly of 
Denver. 


General offices of the National Live Stock Producers’ As- 
sociation have been opened in the Transportation Building, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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TAX VALUATIONS IN WYOMING 


OR THE INFORMATION of our Wyoming readers, we 
K print below the schedule of valuations for assessment of 
live stock in that state, as fixed by the State Board vf Kqual- 
ization, for the year 1922, together with the 1921 valuations 
for comparison : 


CATTLE 
1921 1922 
Pure-bred bulls and cattle, yearlings and over....$100.00 $100.00 
Pure-bred calves, coming yearlings...................... 50.00 40.00 
Range bulls (under six years old)........................ 80.00 60.00 
Stock cattle, calves coming yearlings.................... 15.00 15.00 
ROC MU UNE, > TN a ia cect wnccccence chsh ecenenece 25.00 22.00 
Steers, three years old and ovet..................-...-.-- 50.00 40.00 
Stock cattle, two years old and ovevr.................... 40.00 30.00 
RN RO EE ite eens rernsoteneee 55.00 _s=.......- 
ra TN UND ans ene ieiatsteee _eaatageee 75.00 
FDP NOLIN, ots on a oh ecaiae acne. | Seaiees 50.00 
SHEEP 
RP PRIS: acs ect 
PNRRAE INNO, oh Ss a idee reclas Jel Cae as ecastcarcaeseacen 50.00 30.00 
Bucks ....... Pea CR ch OR EN Sc 9 a AS Re 12.50 10.00 
Lambs, coming yearlings. -........:-...-.----:2.--..--<-.2-2.- 3.00 3.00 
Sheep (up to four years old) designated, sheep ’ 
ange henis' year 2022... «0st cts 5.00 4.35 
Sheep, aged (number not to exceed 25 per cent _ 
cane Rape WORN) oo a ce 2.50 2.50 
NOUR oe tn a te at ae 5.00 5.00 
HORSES 
Pe ren RUNG cee $250.00 $250.00 
Pure-bred mares, yearlings and over.............--...---- 100.00 100.00 
Heavy draft horses (broken)................---....--------+- 125.00 90.00 
Heavy draft horses (unbroken) .....................--....-.- 125.00 50.00 
Ranch, work, dray, and livery horses.................... 60.00 45.00 
ROR UPUU RI RUS MUNN 52 ed a a ts sa ec os suntan 40.00 30.00 
Common unbroken mares and geldings.................. 10.00 10.00 
RRR SERENA NERS oS co cates sti eatroties 10.00 10.00 
MULES AND ASSES 
Large jackasses for breeding purposes.................$250.00 $250.00 
MO RU UN a a essere ies tenets 150.00 125.00 
PRN NU Ny NUNN a Os era abcrnuna 100.00 80.00 
Yearlings aud unbroken mules.........................------- 50.00 40.00 
RUNS a eee capensis 5.00 5.00) 
SWINE 
Pure-bred boars and SOWS...................--cccecsccsscssssceses $ 25.00 $ 25.00 
Pips wander six months Old... ccs ccc 5.00 5.00 
Hegs- Over Bix GAONENA ONG. i..o6 ses cs cc 10.00 8.00 


The number of cattle and sheep assessed in Wyoming from 
1914 to 1921, inclusive, together with the average valuation 
for taxation purposes, is shown in the following table: 








‘ Cattle ' Sheep 
ear LL A CL OLD 
Number . Big sa ‘ Number ‘ En a 

RO 506,981 $31.10 2,722,923 |- $3.34 
i ae ee 586,783 31.00 2,763,886 3.34 
WOO acc Sees 732,799 35.80 2,768,178 |° 3.83 
PR poe cues 798,139 36.13 2,550,736 4.90 
Pe 871,690 41.27 2,514,349 9.56 
SR Sd 1,006,838 42.10 2,719,249 8.24 
9020: | SS 43.09 2,143,505 8.58 
BOA gc Sect oe 700,946 34.28 2,010,763 4.43 





One of the most serious problems faced by the stock-growers 
of Wyoming at the present time is that developed by valuation 
on grazing lands. A few years ago such valuation to the 
average stockman was of minor importance, because he found 
it necessary to own only a very small portion of the land on 
which he grazed, the rest being public domain. Now, however, on 
account of the rapid settling-up of the central and eastern 
portions of the state, stockmen find it necessary to own or 
lease all the land they use. Hence the valuation of grazing 
lands has become a matter of the utmost importance. The 
Board of Equalization has promised a reduction in this valua- 
tion for 1922. 
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AN APPEAL 


ANY READERS of THE PRODUCER are 

not members of the American National Live 

Stock Association. Some of them are able, 

and should be willing, to do their bit toward the 
support of this, their national organization. 

Owing to the recent depression in the live-stock 
industry, the association closed its accounts at the 
end of 1921 with a deficit. In order to make up that 
deficiency and to meet its budget requirements for 
1922, we ask for the support of those individual stock- 
men and live-stock organizations that are not now 
members of the association. 

The accomplishments of the American National 
Live Stock Association are in no small degree affected 
by our ability to send representatives and committees 
to Washington and elsewhere in furtherance of our 
policies. It requires money to do this. Larger funds 
could have been used to great advantage in past years, 
to the lasting benefit of our industry. Our work must 
go on with increased energy, and those who can assist 
should be glad to do so. 

There are two classes of members in the American 
National Live Stock Association: one, the association 
membership of live-stock organizations; the other, the 
individual membership of stockmen. The minimum 
annual membership fee from associations is $50. The 
membership fee for individuals is $10, which includes 
the first year’s dues and subscription for one year to 
THE PRODUCER. There are many local live-stock or- 
ganizations throughout the West which should join 
and help; likewise there are many stockmen, not now 
members of the association, who should belong and 
give their moral and financial support. Application 
for membership should be sent to the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colo. The finance committee of the associa- 
tion hopes that stockmen will not let this appeal go 
unheeded. 


JOHN MACBAIN, 
Chairman, Finance Committee. 


CALENDAR 


February 23-24—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association, Globe, Ariz. 

Mareh 14-16—Annual Convention of Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 20-21—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, Las Vegas, N. M. 

March 20-22—First Annual Convention of United States Grain 
Growers, Ine., Chicago, Il. 

April 3-6-—Fifth Annual Inter-Mountain Live Stock Show, North 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

April 10-11—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

April 13-14—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, Buffalo, Wyo. 

April 18-19—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Growers’ As- 
sociation, Butte, Mont. 


“THE Propucer is the best all-around western live-stock 
paper published.”—T. W. Gray, Long Beach, Cal. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ANUARY brought no notable change in the gen- 
eral trade outlook. “Fair and slowly rising” is 
still the favorite phrase of business meteorolo- 

gists, with warning to put the emphasis on the modi- 
fier. A conviction that the up-grade has been reached 
appears to be universal; equally unanimous seems the 
opinion that progress will be both slow and arduous. 
Last month’s record was, on the whole, rather dis- 
appointing, marked improvement in certain lines or 
sections being offset by stagnation in others. 

More activity is discernible in wholesale than in 
retail circles. Iron and steel report a measure of re- 
vival. There has been a distinct stimulation in the 
building industry. Automobile factories are busier. 
Textiles, on the other hand, are weak. Coal-buying 
has been quickened by the strike prospect, railroads 
storing fuel against the possibility of their workers 
making common cause with the miners. 

A decline of 214 cents a pound on cotton in Jan- 
uary had a depressing effect. Grain-crop prospects 
are somewhat uneven, more moisture being needed 
in many sections, especially west of the Missouri 
River, where winter wheat has suffered as a conse- 
quence. Grain-marketing is proceeding on a liberal 
scale. Wheat has recently scored an advance of from 
20 to 25 cents—the highest price since October. Large 
quantities are still being exported, and the outlook 
for a continued heavy foreign demand is promising. 
Export trade in hog products is keeping up well, being 
helped by the striking rise in European exchange 
rates during the past month. Both live stock and 
wool are bringing better prices, hogs and lambs being 
especially strong, while a scarcity of high-grade wools 
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is reported to be impending. The hide market, after 
its recent spurt, is again lagging. 

Stocks are irregular, and bonds fairly active. Busi- 
ness failures in January were the most numerous for 
that month since 1915. Collections are mostly char- 
acterized as “fair to slow.” 

Bradstreet’s index number, based on wholesale 
prices per pound of thirty-one articles used for food, 
was $3.01 for the week ending February 4, against 
$2.89 for the week ending January 7, and $3.18 for 
the week ending February 3, 1921. 


PACKER BUYING IN THE COUNTRY 


N A FORMAL COMPLAINT filed by the Kansas 
] City Live Stock Exchange with the Secretary of 
Agriculture on January 25, Armour & Co. and the 
Fowler Packing Company, one of its subsidiaries, are 
charged with numerous violations of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act of 1921. The complaint accuses the 
defendants of practicing “price-fixing in its worst 
form,” which is “tending toward an absolute monopoly 
in the purchase and slaughter of hogs.” The two 
companies, it is alleged, “have conspired and agreed 
with certain shippers that such shippers shall have 
the exclusive right and privilege of shipping hogs from 
specified loading stations and territories to the Fowler 
Packing Company of Kansas City, and that they deny 
to all other shippers the same right and privilege un- 
less satisfactory arrangements can be perfected by 
said other shippers with the shippers previously se- 
lected by the defendants.” The defendants, according 
to the complaint, receive, buy, water, hold, weigh, and 
handle hogs at the Mistletoe Stock-Yards in Wyan- 
dotte County, Kansas, in a manner which violates the 
federal control act. 

An official of Armour & Co., commenting on this 
action, characterized the complaint as “silly and ri- 
diculous.” He further explained: 

Mistletoe Yard at Kansas City is a private yard owned by 
the Fowler Packing Company, which, as is generally known, is 
an Armour & Co. plant. No commission men are allowed to 
operate on this yard, and no yardage charges are assessed against 
the shippers of hogs. Consequently hog-raisers who consign to 
Mistletoe Yard save commission and yardage fees. Efforts have 
been made from time to time to close this yard, so as to force 
the business to go through the public market where commission 
and yardage fees are collected, and the present charges are 
quite apparently intended to make such collections possible. 
Producers who ship to Mistletoe Yard get the going market 
price for their hogs. 

For many years the Fowler Packing Company has 
operated a private stock-yard in connection with its 
plant, soliciting consignments and paying the prevail- 
ing market price. At divers times other packers have 
made direct purchases of hogs in the country, either 
for eastern shipment or for their plants at market 
centers. This buying in the country by the packers 
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has long been a bone of contention between them and 
the commission men. The latter insist that such coun- 
try purchases rob the market of a stimulating effect 
on prices to the extent of the volume involved. On 
the other hand, the argument may be advanced that 
the direct buying eliminates from the market just 
that much live stock; and it is a disputed question 
whether the two factors do not about balance each 
other in the long run. 

The commission men, of course, do not have an op- 
portunity to secure commission charges on such hogs 
as are purchased in the country—and “there’s the 
rub.” Other savings to the shipper or buyer are pos- 
sible by the plan followed by the Fowler Packing Com- 
pany. 

In the past few months there has been an increase 
in this country buying of hogs by many packers. This 
has especially been true when the market was advan- 
cing. Until present methods of marketing live stock 
in the central West are radically changed there is no 
prospect of this form of buying developing to such ex- 
tent as seriously to affect market prices. To the ship- 
per there is a decided advantage in knowing what he 
is to receive before the stock is loaded on the cars, as 
compared with shipping to market and taking chances 
on its fluctuations. 

The complaint filed by the Kansas City Live Stock 
Exchange should result in a thorough inquiry into the 
entire subject of country buying by packers and the 
operation of private yards by packing plants. A de- 
cision on these points would materially clarify the sit- 
uation. The live-stock exchanges, it will be remem- 
bered, are contesting the constitutionality of the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act, and have so far declined 
to accept its regulatory provisions as applied to com- 
mission men. It is amusing that this, the first formal 
complaint under the new act, should be filed and 
prosecuted by an interest which disputes the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture thereunder. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIVE-STOCK 
MEETINGS 


RICES FOR SOUTHERN CATTLE are just now 
P in the melting-pot. Few trades have as yet 

been made. Both sellers and buyers are grop- 
ing for a basis on which to deal. Northern ranges 
are understocked, and demand for southern cattle 
promises to be keener than it has been for several 
years past. In some sections of the Southwest there 
is a larger supply for sale than usual, and from re- 
ports received southern live stock is coming through 
the winter in excellent shape. 

The first of the spring meetings in breeding sec- 
tions will be the convention of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, to be held at Globe, Ariz., Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, 1922. Following that comes the 
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annual meeting of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, at Fort Worth, Texas, March 
14-16, 1922. Then during the week following is the 
annual convention of the New Mexico Cattle and 
Hiorse Growers’ Association, which will be held at Las 
Vegas, N. M., March 20 and 21, 1922. 

These spring meetings are becoming more im- 
portant every year, in that they furnish a convenient 
opportunity for northern pasturemen, feeders, and 
other buyers to get in touch with stockmen of the 
Southwest and make contracts for spring delivery. 
Last summer there was an impasse between the lamb- 
feeders and the range sheepmen, with the result that 
trading was delayed, and finally the market got away 
from the buyers and scored a steady advance. Prices 
for southern cattle have been low enough to suit the 
most exacting buyers—the past difficulty has been 
finance. Now that the financial situation is clearing 
there should soon open up a good trade between south- 
ern and northern stockmen. 


ARE THE COMMISSION MEN STANDING 
IN THEIR OWN LIGHT? 


T WAS WITH GENUINE REGRET that the 
| stockmen meeting in Colorado Springs last month 

listened to Everett C. Brown, president of the 
National Live Stock Exchange, expounding the atti- 
tude of the commission firms on the packer and stock- 
yard legislation. It seems a pity that the exchanges 
cannot see their way clear to following the example 
of the packers in bowing to the inevitable and making 
the best of a situation which they may not partic- 
ularly like, but which they will find themselves pow- 
erless to alter. For there can be little doubt that 
their hope of having the law declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court will be doomed 
to disappointment. Government supervision, they 
might as well make up their minds, has come to stay. 

This uncompromising hostility, it seems to us, not 
only is wasteful in that it deploys forces in futile 
warfare which could be utilized to much better ad- 
vantage for other purposes (for instance, in a sys- 
tematic effort at lowering commission charges), but 
also looks like questionable strategy from the point 
of view of the commission interests themselves. In 
the last analysis, the middleman is dependent on the 
good-will of the producer. If this has not always 
been true in the past when the producer had little 
choice in the manner in which he marketed his prod- 
uct, it will be true in the future when the perfection 
of his own machinery at market centers will at least 
offer him alternative courses. Is not the only result 
of the continued opposition by the live-stock ex- 
changes to a law which the stockman wants, which 
he after a long struggle has succeeded in getting, and 
which no one now can take away from him, likely 
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to be the sowing of more seeds of ill-feeling than will 
be wholesome for the relations of these two old-time 
allies? And when those relations have become per- 
manently strained, who will be the chief sufferer? 
How long will it be before interdependence gives 
place to independence? 

It must not be forgotten that there already exists 
a vast amount of dissatisfaction on the part of live- 
stock shippers with their agents at the yards. This 
dissatisfaction has had its origin in the feeling that 
their charges were unjustifiably high under present 
conditions. Why should the fee for services rendered 
the stockman continue at the war-time peak while he 
himself was plodding in the valley of deflation and 
ruin? Even if these charges, through the influence 
of such men as Mr. Brown, are brought down to any- 
where near a reasonable level, it will not be easy to 
re-establish harmonious relations as long as the 
stockman feels that what he considers a necessary 
and just measure of protection is being fought to the 
last ditch by those who live off his trade. Such op- 
position, it should be realized, cannot but furnish a 
powerful stimulus to the co-operative movement, 
which the commission men—with somewhat doubt- 
ful logic—profess to believe is destined to speedy: 
collapse from top-heaviness, at the same moment 
that they inveigh against it with all the bitterness 
of apprehension. 


IS THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 
CHANGING ITS POLICY? 


ROM VARIOUS SOURCES complaints are 
HK reaching us that the broad and liberal policy 
which it was announced the War Finance Cor- 
poration intended to adopt in the handling of live- 
stock and agricultural paper is being supplanted by 
one of ultra-conservatism. It is claimed that loans 
approved by local committees are being returned from 
Washington with the request that either the amounts 
be reduced or the security increased. In some quarters 
it is charged that only loans eligible to rediscount in 
the federal reserve banks are looked upon with favor 
by the Washington office of the corporation. 

We are very reluctant to credit all these charges. 
That there is some foundation for them, however, 
admits of little doubt. The War Finance Corporation 
has established local advisory boards in different sec- 
tions of the West. On these boards are able bankers 
and other reputable men well informed about the live- 
stock industry, and thoroughly capable of intelligently 
passing upon the loans offered. These local advisory 
boards are in a better position correctly to determine 
the value of the security, and the character and 
responsibility of the borrower, than the head office in 
Washington. Let the recommendations of the local 
boards be accepted! 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BLOC 


HE EXISTENCE of an “agricultural bloc” in 
[[ ‘comers may not be entirely in consonance 

with the principles of our government as con+ 
strued by a certain school of political theorists, nor 
with the scheme of party allegiance; but it has proved 
effective, and we believe it has come to stay. Further- 
more, the idea is by no means new. There have al- 
ways been offensive and defensive alliances in Con- 
gress. The manufacturers have their group of rep- 
resentatives; the railroads have their clique; labor 
has its avowed champions; and so, in greater or 
less degree, have various other interests been rep- 
resented in the halls of Congress. These other “blocs” 
—for that is what they really are—differ from the 
“agricultural bloc” only in that they work in a quieter 
way, with little publicity; but they get there just the 
same. The frankness of the “agricultural bloc” in an- 
nouncing its platform and openly working for it, 
regardless of party dictates, is commendable. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE 


ONSERVATISM marked the conference called 
€; by President Harding for consideration of the 
agricultural situation, opening in Washington 
on January 23 and lasting a week, with about four 
hundred delegates in attendance. The radical ele- 
ment bolted the meeting, and Mr. Gompers led a for- 
lorn fight for the retention of the present industrial 
and railroad wage scales. The recommendations of 
the conference were constructive. It unanimously ap- 
proved policies which have been advocated by farm 
and live-stock organizations. It stood squarely be- 
hind the “agricultural bloc,” and its action should 
speed up the legislative program in the interest of 
agriculture now before Congress. 

Such conferences are most helpful in molding pub- 
lic opinion as to the needs and importance of agri- 
culture and in removing incorrect impressions. Pub- 
licity is a solvent for many problems. However, there 
is no magic in the recommendations of the con- 
ferences. They must be followed up earnestly and 
untiringly by farmers and stockmen through their 
various organizations. 





MEAT CONSUMPTION 


PPARENT PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION of federally in- 
A spected meat during the month of November, 1921, as com- 
pared with November, 1920, is given as below by the Department 
of Agriculture (in pounds) : 

Nov., 1921 Nov., 1920 


Tn SAN We 3.47 3.96 
Pork (including lard) ........................ 4.51 4.36 
Taw end) mmticie ccc 0.37 0.41 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 


WASHINGTON, ‘D. C., January 28, 1922. 


NDORSEMENT of the “agricultural bloc; refusal to join 
I with organized labor; insistence that both capital and labor 
share in the deflation attending falling prices; a request that 
the administration assist in the economic rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope; a demand that freight rates be reduced to the levels of 
August, 1920; and indorsement of the Muscle Shoals and St. 
Lawrence projects, represent the chief accomplishments of the 
Agricultural Conference called by the President, which con- 
cluded its sessions on January 27, after five days spent in con- 
sidering the many grave problems which must be solved before 
prosperity can be restored to the agricultural and live-stock in- 
dustries. It is generally agreed that the forces behind the 
agrarian movement came out of the conference in a greatly 
strengthened position. 

Resolutions submitted by the committee representing the 
live-stock interests, and adopted by the conference, dealt with 
live-stock credits, freight rates, co-operative marketing, in- 
creased consumption of meat products, and an adequate tariff. 
The Packers and Stock-Yards Act was indorsed. The transfer 
of the national forests from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of the Interior was opposed. 

In dealing with the subject of live-stock credits, the com- 
mittee recommended the enactment of legislation to extend the 
present powers of the War Finance Corporation. An extension 
of time of at least one year, in which applications for loans 
under the present law may be made, was recommended. It was 
also suggested that the corporation be authorized, in extending 
credits to live-stock producers, to take into consideration lands 
owned or leased, or that equities in such lands or improvements 
be made the basis of additional security. The conference also 
recommended that loans be made direct to borrowers where the 
facilities of banks or loan companies were not available. It 
was suggested that the time for maturing loans be extended 
from three to five years, and that a maximum interest rate of 
7 per cent be fixed. 

The thorough organization of live-stock producers into 
county and state associations, co-operating in matters of national 
policy through national associations, was recommended by the 
committee and indorsed by the conference. A feature of this 
plan would be the regular distribution to members of such as- 
sociations, through government co-operation, of complete infor- 
mation as to market, feed, and transportation conditions. 'The 
plan for co-operative shipping and marketing of live stock, as 
worked out by the Live Stock Marketing Committee of Fifteen, 
was indorsed. 

The Committee on Transportation, the report of which was 
adopted by the conference, recommended that freight rates on 
farm products, live stock, and the products of allied industries 
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be reduced to the rates in effect August 25, 1920, and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission put the reductions into effect 
at once, and make further reductions as rapidly as decreases 
in operating expenses justify. Section 15-a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act was condemned, and its immediate repeal in its 
entirety was recommended. 

The “land multiple’ valuation system, which the railroads 
are seeking to have employed in connection with the valuation 
of the roads, was condemned, on the theory that it would add 
several hundred million dollars to the land values of the roads, 
and the prompt enactment of legislation which would prevent 
the employment of such a system of valuation was urged. 

As a concluding resolution of the report of the Committee 
on Transportation the conference adopted the following: 


“We insist that the railroad corporations and railroad labor 
should share in the deflation in charges now affecting all in- 
dustries. This is essential to the restoration of normal condi- 
tions in agriculture, and it is essential to the welfare of the 
entire community. We earnestly appeal to those in authority 
to take such action as may be necessary in order to accomplish 
that result.” 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the only representative of organized labor in the 
conference, made a futile fight agafmst this resolution, as being 
a direct demand for a cut of railroad wages. Early in the day 
the veteran labor leader won a compensating victory for labor 
when he gave notice that the adoption of a resolution calling 
for the repeal of the Adamson eight-hour law, and an amend- 
ment calling for the reduction of the wages of railroad men and 
miners, would be looked upon as a hostile act by organized 
labor. Accordingly the recommendation was stricken out by a 
vote of 92 to 64. 

The Committee on Water Transportation submitted a report 
opposing free tolls through the Panama Canal, recommended im- 
provements at Muscle Shoals and further improvements of the 
Mississippi, and indorsed the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The Committee on Foreign Competition and Demand recom- 
mended a non-partisan tariff adjustment board, and advocated 
an adequately protective tariff. The Live Stock Committee 
recommended the enactment of the following duties on live 
stock, meat products, and wool: meat, 20 per cent, with a mini- 
mum of 4 cents per pound; live cattle, 30 per cent ad valorem ; 
hides—dry, 6 cents; green, 3 cents, with an ad valorem of 20 
per cent; ‘mutton, 3 cents per pound; wool, 33 cents per pound, 
clean content. 

President Harding, it is said, is concerned over the slow 
progress made by Congress, and it is thought that the end of 
the Arms Conference, which is now in sight, will be the signal 
for a more aggressive effort, both on his part and on the part 
of the leaders, for the speedy enactment of legislation which 
is regarded as necessary to the prosperity of the nation. The 
Senate, after several days’ debate, has agreed to vote not later 
than Monday, January 30, on the bill providing for the refund- 
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ing of the foreign debt. It is expected to pass the Senate, and 
shortiy thereafter to go to the President for signature. 

The President is understood to be very anxious to get the 
tariff bill out of the way. There is an increasing demand on 
the part of the country for the enactment of the bill without 
further delay. The National Association of Manufacturers will 
be in convention here during the coming week, primarily for 
the purpose of hastening action on the tariff measure. In its 
call for the meeting it declares that the passage of a tariff bill 
is one of the greatest needs of business, in order that plans for 
the future may be intelligently made. It is predicted that the 
bill will be reported to the Senate early in March, but its pas- 
sage before June is not regarded as likely. Early action on the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is predicted. 

Part II of the report of the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry was issued during the past month. It deals with 
the subject of credit. After pointing out, that the prices of 
farm products are relatively far below the prices of other groups 
of commodities, that farm indebtedness has doubled in the last 
ten years, and that the drop in prices has the effect of again 
doubling this indebtedness, the commission states that in its 
opinion these difficulties are due in a measure to credit restric- 
tions and limitations of the past eighteen months, and in part 
to the fact that the banking machinery of the country is not 
adequately adapted to farmers’ requirements. The commission 
recommends the enactment of legislation which would amend 
the Federal Farm Loan Act to empower the federal land banks 
to discount agricultural and live-stock paper having a maturity 
date of not less than six months or more than three years. To 
carry out this function, each federal land bank would be re- 
quired to create a farm credits department, capitalized at 
$1,000,000, the stock to be taken by the United States. 

The federal land banks would be authorized to sell, subject 
to the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, debentures 
maturing in three years, and secured by collateral notes and 
mortgages upon which loans are made. The proposed act would 
give authority to the federal reserve banks to rediscount notes 
or other obligations bearing the indorsement of the federal land 
banks which mature within six months from the date of discount. 

The railroad hearings which have been in progress at in- 
tervals for the past several months by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce are expected to be con- 
cluded in the near future. Walker D. Hines, former director 
general of the Railroad Administration, appeared before the 
committee last week. During the coming week his predecessor, 
W. G. McAdoo, is expected to testify. 


LIVE-STOCK ESTIMATE POSTPONED 


T IS ANNOUNCED that the report of the Bureau of Markets 
I and Crop Estimates showing the number of live stock on 
farms in the United States in January, 1922, which was due 
February 1, will not be issued until February 15. These esti- 
mates will be based on the 1920 census figures, revised from 
such assessors’ data as are available, and with necessary ad- 
justments of the 1921 guesses. The figures will be published 
in the March PRODUCER. 


ARMOUR GIVEN MORE TIME 
ITH THE CONSENT of the Department of Justice, the 
W Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has granted 
Armour & Co. six months’ additional time in which to dispose 
of their interests not allied to the meat-packing trade. The 
original Consent Decree of February, 1920, stipulated two years 
for such liquidation; but, owing to the prevailing business de- 
pression, which has made it impossible for the company to get 
rid of all its holdings, an extension was asked for. 
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FEDERAL TUBERCULOSIS-ERADICATION 
WORK 


N AMOUNT of $600,000 for payment of indemnities on cat- 
A tle found suffering from tuberculosis was included in the 
deficiency appropriation bill recently signed by the President. 
The funds available for this work had become exhausted in 
several states. 

On January 1, 1922, there were 11,587 fully accredited 
herds, containing 268,411 head of cattle, which had successfully 
passed all the tests for tuberculosis as administered by federal 
inspectors. In addition, there were 96,644 herds which had 
passed one test, 133,481 herds were under supervision, and more 
than 27,000 herds were on the waiting list. 





LIVE-STOCK SHIPMENTS IN 1921 
J. E. P. 


IXTY-SEVEN MARKETS received 19,758,111 cattle in 1921, 
S compared with 22,196,665 in 1920—a decrease of 11 per 
cent. Local slaughter figured 11,058,785—a decrease of 1,135,- 
341, or 9.3 per cent. Stocker and feeder shipments aggregated 
3,501,045—a decrease of 600,712, or 14.6 per cent. 

Calf receipts at the same markets were 5,476,649 head—an 
increase of 139,358, or 2.6 per cent. As it is the common prac- 
tice of market enumerators to class stock calves as cattle, no 
figures on the number of calves sent to the country for finishing 
purposes are available. 

Hog receipts at these markets in 1921 aggregated 41,009,863 
head—a decrease of 1,111,392 head, or 2.6 per cent. The stock- 
hog movement was only 493,682 head—a decrease of 234,737 
head, or 32.2 per cent, compared with 1920. This was attri- 
butable to depreciation in values, which made investment in 
pigs at current prices dangerous. 

In the case of sheep, receipts were materially in excess of 
those of the previous year, the aggregate figuring 23,537,534 
head—an increase of 1,875,166, or 17.1 per cent, compared with 
1920. The feeder movement, however, declined 40.3 per cent, 
the total output being only 3,094,535 head, or 2,085,204 less 
than the previous year. 

These figures are worth digesting. They are not a mere 
“guesstimate,”’ but actual statistics. 


NATIONAL MEAT COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MEAT COUNCILS was 
A formed at a meeting of representatives from various local 
meat councils held in Chicago on January 19. The new organ- 
ization, according to the National Provisioner, is to “promote 
better merchandising of meat and meat products, bring about 
improved relations between packers and retailers, and acquaint 
the public with the facts about the meat industry.” It is headed 
by a board of directors consisting of two representatives from 
each member council. There is also to be an executive com- 
mittee of ten members, equally divided between retailers and 
packers. 

A colored fortnightly poster service, to be distributed at 
cost to retailers, designed to equalize the demand for the various 
cuts of meat, is the first work proposed. The plan includes, be- 
sides, a study of accounting systems for retailers, practical 
meat-cutting demonstrations, and a general educational campaign 
for the stimulation of meat-eating. 


Co-operative live-stock shipping associations organized in 
1921 by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation in nine months mar- 


keted 304,504 hogs, 15,269 cattle, 15,527 calves, and 77,611 sheep. 
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COMMENDING AGRICULTURAL BLOC 


BROWNLEE, NEs., January 26, 1922. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


We read about much concern expressed in some quarters 
over the farm “bloc” in Washington. An unheard-of thing— 
farmers, food-producers, who make up. our largest industry, 
baving an- actual voice in government policies, seeing that a 
square deal is had! We never knew of much concern being 
voiced over other “blocs” that have existed in the past. It is 
merely proof of the power possessed by the man on the land, 
when organized as he is today. I have always contended that 
the producer should be interested in politics, as our govern- 
ment is formed, and the policies for the nation’s welfare are 
carried out, by men we elect. As producers we have every 
reason to watch these men, to see that they truly represent us. 

I am not an advocate of class legislation. There is a limit 
in using power. But to date the power held by farmers has 
hurt no one. It will pave the way for remedies for the pro- 
ducers. Eventually a financial system that will meet the needs 
of cattle ranchmen and farmers will be brought about; and 
there are many other things. The man on the land is not likely 
to do anything, even though he had the power, that would seri- 
ously affect the welfare of the country. Some of the special- 
privilege gentlemen undoubtedly view a farmers’ “bloc” in the 
legislative halls with awe. They have reason to. 

Given a financial system that will function as to the needs 
of agriculture, a great many ills will vanish. When money is 
plentiful, everyone gets into the cattle business, aS was seen a 
few years ago, when wild-cat speculation was rampant, and a 
good many got caught with huge losses, giving cattle loans a 
bad reputation, which has been hard to overcome. A great 
many eastern banks want no more cattle paper. Cattle loans 
have always borne a heavy interest rate—too high for a busi- 
ness conducted, as this is now, on deeded and high leased land. 
However, we shall eventually solve some of our problems. The 
farm “bloc” in Congress is a sure sign of the agricyltural in- 
terests awaking to the fact that they must assert themselves if 
their conditions are to be bettered. 

Howarp GUILFOIL. 


GOOD-WILL AS AN ASSET IN RETAIL 
MEAT TRADE 


Los ANGELES, CaL., February 3, 1922. 
To THr PRODUCER: 


After a careful study of the retail meat business in various 
parts of California and other sections of the United States, I 
have reached the conviction that the present policy underlying 
retailers’ methods is not broad enough. My conclusions are as 
follows: 

Woolworths carry on their balance-sheet as an asset their 
“good-will,” capitalized at $50,000,000. Theirs is a business deal- 
ing in nonessentials as well as essentials. The stockman pro- 


duces and sells only such commodities as are necessary to sustain 
life; yet no stockman carries any “good-will” as an asset on his 
books. Why? Because he does no advertising, and because he 
does not distribute his products in a modern and efficient manner. 

It gets us nowhere to rant about the present methods of 
the retailer. The sooner we producers realize that distribution 
is just as much a part of our business as production itself, the 
sooner we will begin to insist that modern, efficient methods 
be employed. When this is brought about, good-will will be 
established and maintained. It is the producer’s duty to see 
that his product is distributed in such a manner that the 
greatest volume of trade is done on the smallest margin of profit 
consistent with good business methods. 

This principle is the foundation of the success of the pack- 
ing industry. The public is convinced that the packers are 
efficient and that they are operating on a very small margin. 
This good feeling does not extend to the retail meat-dealer. 
Whether the public is justified in its attitude matters little, 
since the effect is the same. And the effect is that the volume 
of business is smaller—the public is on a buyers’ strike. 

How shall we break that strike? 

A great many years ago some of the most successful mer- 
chants—such as Wanamaker, Marshall Field & Co., Woolworth, 
and others—adopted the policy of “one price to all.” If this 
principle is sound and has proved itself the very foundation of 
the success of our greatest merchants, why should we pro- 
ducers still stand for a policy handed down from the dark 
ages, namely: “Caveat emptor,” or “Let the buyer beware’? 

Out in Glendale, California, lives C. W. Ingledue. Mr. 
Ingledue is one of those whom the poet had in mind when he 
wrote: “Create something the world needs, and the world will 
make a beaten path to your abode, even though you live in a 
hut at the top of a mountain.” Glendale is a small suburban 
town near Los Angeles—typical in most ways of the average 
town in the United States. Yet this man has built up a won- 
derful trade in the retailing of meats. How has he done it? 
By using the “one price to all” principle, and by selling on a 
small margin of profit. 

Astonished to find that he operated his retail meat business 
on a basis of 25 per cent gross profit, I said to him: “How do 
you account for the fact that most retail meat-dealers go ‘broke’ 
on a much greater margin of profit? Surely your theory is 
wrong!” “No,” he answered, “that does not prove my theory 
wrong. It only proves that failing is human.” He then pro- 
duced a chart compiled from statistics which he had prepared 
by carefully weighing, for a period of two years, the various 
cuts and parcels of meat sold over his counter. This chart 
shows at a glance what each piece of meat must be sold for in 
order to make 25 per cent gross profit. 

Mr. Ingledue tells me that there are many ways of encour- 
aging the public to eat more meat. For instance, he keeps 
in close touch with the packing-houses. When he finds any of 
them long on certain cuts of meat, and willing to make him a 
bargain price in order to move them, he takes advantage of 
the situation by buying these cheap cuts. Then he advertises 
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“specials,” giving the consumer the benefit of his good manage- 
ment, and reaping his small, legitimate 25 per cent gross profit. 
But he has increased his volume of trade, and thus increased 
his net profit. 


For these special cuts he has worked out special charts 
showing how much he should charge for each parcel in order 
to obtain this 25 per cent gross profit. Thus he eliminates 
guesswork, and incidentally the necessity of charging “all the 
traffic will bear” in order to be sure to come out all right at the 
end of the month. 


After seeing this plan succeed over a period of years, one 
cannot but conclude that here is a practical, feasible way to 
establish that intangible asset called “good-will.” If we pro- 
ducers could bring about the same amount of good feeling on 
the part of the buying public, in proportion to our sales, as, 
for instance, Woolworth has succeeded in doing, the figures 
representing our good-will would be worth working hard to ob- 
tain. 

Now you ask: “Can this good-will be established?” Em- 
phatically, yes. “How long will it take?” It may take one 
year or it may take several; but no great achievement was ever 
accomplished without an equally great effort. 


We can try to work with the various retail meat-dealers’ 
associations. I believe very much may be accomplished in this 
way. I would be heartily in favor of giving this method a 
thorough trial. Failing in this, however, with a very moderate 
investment we could establish a few such shops in each city, 
and a system would develop as a natural consequence. 


Résumé: Every branch of the industry is entitled to a 
greater volume of business. The public is entitled to economic 
distribution at not more than 25 per cent gross profit, and ‘one 
price to all” on a “cash and carry” basis. Let us then go to 
the present retailers of meat and put this plan up to them, and 
see to it that it is carried out, either by them or by ourselves. 

JOHN E. ROBERT. 


MARKET OVERHEAD FOR THE BEEF 
PRODUCER 


CUTBANK, MontT., January 10, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


A definite expression of the handicap which cattlemen are 
facing through the lowered price levels of 1921 may be secured 
from the following account of the marketing of two droves of 
cattle loaded by me at Seville, Mont., and shipped to South St. 
Paul during the months of September, 1920, and September, 
1921, respectively. The two droves were of the same ages— 
three- and four-year-olds—and were of equal quality when 
turned on the range. They were run on the same range each 
year, but the 1920 load fell down on average weight, due to 
the severe winter and drought of the preceding year, 1919. 
A tabular statement of the results follows: 











Price Aver. Cost to Market 
er Net ee a 
Cwt. | tmeome | ota | Get 
$10.63 | $101.57 | $12.71 | $1.19 
615 | 61.81 | 13.00 | 1.05 


The marketing charges shown above include all expenses 
from the time the cattle were loaded on the cars until they were 
sold. It cost 14 cents more per cwt. to market the 1920 ship- 
ment, on account of unloading the animals twice to feed and 
rest them, as compared with unloading only once for the 1921 
shipment. Two points are suggested by this fact: first, that 
the quality of railroad service received is a highly important 
matter in the profit or loss of the stockmen; and, second, that 
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there are times when the laws regarding unloading and feeding 
of live stock en route to market may well permit of some lati- 
tude. Prompt and efficient movement in transit is necessary, 
due as much to the cost of detraining and feeding as to the 
normal shrinkage. 

The principal factor in the foregoing costs was freight 
rates. The average gross income per head in 1920 was $113.28; 
the average cost to market was $12.71; and the percentage of 
cost to market was 11.3. In 1921 the average gross income per 
head was only $74.81; the average cost to market, due to greater 
average weight, was $13; and the percentage of cost to market 
was 17.4. This increased percentage of cost developed despite 
the fact that I was able to effect an actual saving of 14 cents 
per cwt., owing to improved railroad services and the ability 
to reach market after unloading only once. 

The tremendous depreciation in prices received on the open 
market is emphasized in the foregoing figures. A 1,200-pound 
steer contains more food value on any market in any year than 
does a 1,077-pound steer of the same age. On the average, the 
cost of production of the heavier animal is very much greater. 
The net loss for 1921 of $39.76 per head, in spite of increased 
weight, does not measure the total loss that stockmen such as 
I have endured, since no credit is allowed for the improved 
quality of their 1921 beef. : 

‘RUSSELL THORPE. 


PRODUCERS SHOULD FORM ALLIANCE WITH 
PACKERS 


Pacorma, CAL., January 5, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The old world is pitching. A lot of folks are riding a saddle 
greased by financial sources, with stirrup leathers cut by the 
last few years of drought and overhead expense. A few, who 
lave a little rosin in the shape of outside investments, are 
sticking, but in production all are wobbly, and a number have 
hit the ground already. (Mr. Medley writes in THE Propucer 
about $20 Whiteface cows, and Mr. Quest about mutton profi- 
teering; but both plaints are as old as the range. Mr. Millett 
tells us that there is no cattle shortage, and that the way to 
save ourselves is to pay less range rental. Financial writers 
assure us the revival is just at hand. But, as any man who 
ever rode a bronco knows, appearances are deceiving, and it 
is a long way straight down from the saddle-horn. 

When it dries up on the headwaters of the Colorado, it is 
some time before the people down at Yuma notice the lower 
water; and when it starts storming in the hills and the snow 
begins to melt, it is some time before they feel the flood. Cities 
are now experiencing the effect of what has happened to the 
live-stock man and farmer—but it took time. It will be a 
while, too, befere the people in the cities feel the good times 
after these have reached the farmer and live-stock man. This 
country is not all flat nor all mountain. Our present downs 
will turn to ups. 

I could tell about a couple of droughts, a range fire, low 
markets, and the result of some years of hard work wiped out; 
but those things do not hang us. Fear of the axe is worse than 
the axe itself. 

I think we have the game won now—only we do not know 
it. But some comfort may be derived from these facts: 

According to the census of 1900, we had 50,585,770 beef cat- 
tle; in 1910 we had 41,178,434; and in 1920, 35,424,458. The 
slaughter in 1921 was more than the average for the years that 
we fell behind that 15,161,319 head. In 1921 slaughter of cattle 
was only 10 per cent less than in 1920, 5 per cent less of calves, 
and 20 per cent more of sheep. Slaughter of cattle was 10 per 
eent more than in 1915, and almost double the number of calves. 
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This talk about people losing the meat habit is tommyrot. 
People perhaps are eating less meat, but there are more people. 

I believe in shaking hands when licked in a good cause, and 
I believe that the cattlemen should now shake hands with the 
packers, even if it goes against the grain, and start a new deal. 
These meat councils. are the right thing; and if cattlemen use 
the organization to maintain a regular flow and establish a 
system of draft acceptance, it is going to attract the packers. 
If the cowmen make a working treaty with the packers now, 
they will have no trouble in handling the retailers. 

A. L. SPELLMEYER. 


PREDATORY-ANIMAL WORK OF BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 
Camp VERDE, Ariz., January 27, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


From a cowman’s viewpoint, the work of the Biological Sur- 
vey in exterminating predatory animals has been a failure during 
the last three years in the eastern part of Yavapai County, 
Arizona— at least as far as mountain lions and wolves are con- 
cerned. After waiting two years for help from the Biological 
Survey in destroying these animals, which have caused such a 
heavy loss of calves in this region, the cowmen were compelled 
last year to put the bounty system back into operation, paying 
from $50 to $100 for each beast killed. The bounty system was 
discontinued during the years 1919 and 1920, at the request of 
Mr. Musgrave, of the Biological Survey, in order to give his 
hunters and trappers a fair chance to destroy the stock-killers. 
Since the bounty was put back there have been eighteen lions 
and two wolves killed in the Beaver Creek district alone, while 
during the two years 1919 and 1920, to the best of my knowledge, 
only one lion and one wolf were killed. I believe that, if the 
Biological Survey would pay a bounty, instead of employing 
salaried hunters and trappers, it would prove cheaper and more 
effective all around. 

BH. F. Duean, 
President, Beaver Creek Cattle Association. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY (COLORADO) LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


CasTLE Rock, Cow., January 12, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


A few years ago a number of stockmen who were using the 
Pike National Forest in Colorado to graze cattle in the summer 
decided that it would be beneficial to all if some kind of or- 
ganization were formed. They therefore met at Sedalia and 
erganized what is known as the Douglas County Live Stock 
Association. At first only men who were using the forest were 
members, but since then the membership has been extended un- 
til it now comprises practically all the prominent stockmen 
in the county. 

Much benefit has been derived from improving range con- 
ditions. The government forest rangers assured us that they 
would indorse any resolutions of the association which gave 
promise of good results; so we have the government back of us, 
and it is no trouble to enforce any measures for improvement 
on which we agree. 

Bulls of the leading beef breeds must be used, and all must 
be seven-eighths or better of one breed. This rule has done rauch 
toward eliminating the scrub bull. We also pay a bounty of 
$50 for every mountain lion killed on the reserve. 

GEORGE 'H. STEWART, 
President, Douglas County Live Stock Association. 
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| THE MARKETS 


CATTLE-TRADE PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


UT FOR THE NECESSITY of cattle liquidation in the Corn 
B Belt, the industry would be on a radically different basis 
at this moment. The fat-cattle market is alternately buoyant 
and depressed. In stocker circles the trend of values was up- 
ward until the middle of January, when a danger signal was 
hoisted, the spread between the two classes practically disap- 
pearing. That beef consumption has not been wholly suspended 
is indicated by the fact that every short run finds buyers hungry 
for cattle at sharp advances. On the breaks they act as though 
they would never need another bullock. 


On the slump of the third week of January the head buyer 
of one of the big concerns was asked why he did not sit in at 
the bargain counter. “Ask the damphools in the beef-house,” 
was his answer. “It’s a cinch bet that they'll be yelling them- 
selves hoarse for cattle Monday morning, if a light run shows 
up.” And they were, this particular buyer filling urgent orders 
for the early drive at a 50-cent advance over quotations of the 
previous Friday. An eastern order buyer wired his trade for 
commissions during the slump, but elicited scant response. On 
Monday morning, when only 15,000 cattle reached Chicago, 
against 30,000 the previous Monday, he was deluged with in- 
structions to get all the cattle he could at the closing prices 
of the previous week; but, as the market promptly advanced 
50 cents to $1 per ecwt., he did not get into the saddle. 


Killers invariably assume that a heavy run one week will 
be followed by another, although the resultant break always 
prompts the country to stay at home. Feeders, on the other 
hand, ‘cannot get the idea out of their heads that a sharp ad- 
vance will be held regardless of supply. They load heavily on 
price bulges, only to be involved in slumps; while killers buy 
niggardly on the breaks, on the theory that the country is full 
of cattle. Orderly marketing is a much-discussed theory, but 
no remedy has been devised that smacks of practicability. 


March 1 is pay-day over much of the Corn Belt; bankers 
are conserving funds for land-purchase settlements, and, as 
cattle are always cash at the market, they are being unloaded. 
Along in March the residue of the winter crop will have worked 
into stronger, if not strong, hands, and it is probable that buy- 
ers will run into a period of harder picking. Always there is 
a possibility of increased beef consumption, in which event re- 
cent sheep-trade performance might be repeated. However, few 
feeders are disposed to carry steers on corn longer than ninety 
days, thousands having been thrown on the market at sixty 
days, frequently to realize less money than would be needed to 
replace them in the feed-lot. A survey of any day’s receipts 
at the market created the idea that corn was worth $1, rather 
than 30 cents, a bushel in the country. 


It has not been an unprofitable season. Thousands of 
steers costing $5 to $5.50 at the Missouri River last fall have 
gone to Chicago to earn $7 to $8.50, according to condition. Cat- 
tle reaching market on the breaks may not have paid munifi- 
cently for their board bill, but others have shown a substantial 
profit margin. And, what is more, these cattle have furnished 
a means of converting into cash millions of bushels of corn that 
otherwise would still be lying in the crib or the elevator. Tak- 


ing all the adverse factors into the reckoning, cattle-feeders. 
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have had a good winter season, the loser on this crop of cattle 
being the westerner who matured them. 

Killers have shown the producer no favors. In this respect 
their conduct has not been uncommercial, but whenever an op- 
portunity to take off half a dollar has presented itself they 
have been Johnny-on-the-spot to get what was coming to them. 
They have been getting good prices for beef, hides have been 
sold right up to the take-off, and the whole situation has favored 
the consumer, for whom the killer is always working. But for 
the retailer, the aforesaid consumer would be in an enviable 
position; but, accepting data put out by the retailers’ organiza- 
tion, consumers are paying 75 per cent of war-period prices for 
meats, and beef in many instances is retailed as high as ever. 
The killer has been, and is, resorting to every possible expedient 
to buy at the lowest possible figure, and will continue that policy. 

A notable change in cattle-trade conditions since the turn 
of the year has been the ascendency of the heavy steer in pop- 
ularity and price. This was coincident with exhaustion of the 
crop of long-fed bullocks held last year in a futile effort to 
nurse the market. Occasionally a belated consignment of such 
cattle shows up even now, weighing from 1,700 pounds to a 
ton; and invariably they are penalized, because overripe. They 
merely indicate how human judgment goes wrong. All through 
the stocker-buying period last fall few feeders would look at a 
load of heavy cattle, although it was a cinch that the trade 
would run into a shortage of that kind; the result being that 
the winter market has been literally glutted with 1,000- to 1,100- 
pound bullocks wearing merely a veneer of beef, while thick 
1,300- to 1,600-pound cattle have been so few that buyers have 
scrambled to get possession of them. The trade does not want 
many heavy cattle, but must have a certain number. At pres- 
ent the country is carrying a load of light steers and yearlings 
that will not show good results in the finality of the transac- 
tion, unless properly distributed. Especially for short-feeding 
purposes they are a bad proposition. Thousands have gone 
back to the country for another turn on corn at $6.50 to $7 per 
ewt., killers refusing to look at them, while competing eagerly 
on fat steers wearing a little weight at $8.50 to $9.50. The 
crowd went in for light cattle last fall, and going with the 
crowd is always bad policy. 

A long-range view warrants at least moderate optimism. 
Hog cost is flirting with the $9 mark, lambs are selling at $13 
to $13.75, and fat sheep anywhere from $7 to $9 per cwt. These 
prices are so seriously out of line with cattle as to justify ex- 
pectation of realignment the moment beef demand picks up or 
cattle supply falls slightly under weekly requirements. 

So far as Iowa and Illinois are concerned, selling pressure 
will subside thirty days hence. Eastern feeders were deterred 
from putting in many cattle last fall, owing to prohibitive rail 
rates, and most of the Missouri River Pacific-coast demand is 
making inroads on the crop, cattle finding that outlet relieving 
supply pressure at Kansas City, St. Louis, and Omaha. Eastern 
cattle will be marketed early, owing to cost of feed down that 
way, and there may be a time, along in April and May, before 
grass becomes a factor, when fat steers will be good property. 

A few fat cattle have been taken for export, around $8.50, 
but that trade will not be of sufficient volume to exert a potent 
influence on prices. Pacific-coast demand, however, is a stim- 
ulating influence, and probably will continue to be. California 
buyers have been operating freely in Texas, diverting beef to 
the coast and paying Kansas City and St. Louis prices in the 
feed-lot with an agreed fill. Mexico and Cuba are taking a few, 
and the visible supply in Corn Belt feed lots is being rapidly 
whittled down. Texas will have a short run of grass beef, so 
that one price-demoralizing influence at that season will be elim- 
inated. About the time current liquidation in the Corn Belt 
subsides the cattle market may begin trailing the swine and 
live-mutton markets. 


HOG PREDICTIONS REVISED 


J. E. P. 


ACKERS have made another demonstration recently of how 
P they can get wrong on the hog market. Last fall Cudahy, 
of Milwaukee—the arch-bear of the industry—sent out a state- 
ment to the effect that the winter crop was heavy and that corn 
cost warranted a $5 winter market. The other packers were 
less rampageously bearish, but most of them were eloquent on 
the subject of $6 droves in January and February, and, what is 
more, would have made their purchases around that figure had 
they been given an opportunity to chart the course of the 
market. 

As it is, all their “dope” has gone awry. Not long since 
J. O. Armour stated that a man who could keep him right on the 
hog market would be worth $50,000 a year. I recall an Armour 
episode back in 1916, about the time the Borland resolution 
was introduced in Congress. I had been at the Kansas meeting 
at Wichita, and met Armour in the Kansas City depot about 
seven o’clock on the return trip. Attempting to call his atten- 
tion to the import of the proceedings at Wichita as affecting the 
packer, he replied that he did not consider the prospect alarm- 
ing, but was interested in the price of hogs. I ventured the 
prediction that the market was headed for a $10 basis, where- 
upon he replied: “Nonsense! We will buy them at $7 before 
the winter is over.” The market was somewhere around $8 
then, and it did not stop aviating until $20 quotations were 
the rule. 

These periodical emissions of “bear dope” on hog-market 
futures from packing sources exert an adverse influence on pro- 
duction, as they affect the grower in a psychological sense. 
Nothing alarms the average farmer more than an overproduction 
prospect. Convince him that shortage impends, and he will 
plunge. Hog-growers who have consistently “coppered” packers’ 
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prophecies have made money. The rule may not always work, 
but it has encountered few exceptions. 

On the low spot in December packers put up hog droves 
around $6.50, and were not gluttons at that figure, as they con- 
fidently expected a $6 market during a series of January and 
February gluts. They guessed wrong in two respects: the win- 
ter crop was below their most conservative estimates, and a 
chorus of competitors bid more money than they were willing 
to pay. During the strike period lack of killing facilities forced 
them to buy sparingly, but their competitors never faltered. 
As the strike waned, they fought the advance by the always 
dubious policy of staying out of the market; but, as this did 
not get many hogs, they resorted to country buying. Early 
January found them in an unenviable position, so far as stocks 
were concerned, and bucking the hottest competition in many 
years. Average cost climbed steadily from $6.50 to $9 per ewt. 
at Chicago, and on the last day of the month went over that 
line. Had anyone predicted this performance sixty days ago, 
his sanity would have been questioned. 

That the winter crop of hogs is short now admits of no two 
opinions. Eastern hogs were cashed early, and Pacific-coast 
buyers have been operating in territory immediately west of 
the Missouri River since early in the season. Packers took their 
cue from a heavy run of sows last summer, assuming that they 
left pigs behind them, but failed to take into consideration dis- 
ease ravages that carried off pigs by the hundred thousand; 
also the fact that unloading sows meant liquidation and reduc- 
tion of breeding herds. The country needed money, and hogs 
were cash the day they reached the stock-yards. Besides, a 
flood of “bear dope” prompted many growers to assume that, 
if they were at the inception of a period of low prices, restricted 
production would be good policy. Sows were marketed multi- 
tudinously; but the expected avalanche of pigs did not follow, 
the winter market got away from the packers, and some of them 
at least are now nursing red-eyed regret. 

Another false impression was that lard would accumulate 
for lack of a European outlet. This assumption ignored the 
fact that lard was cheap. Results show that Europe has been 
a buyer of that commodity on an enormous scale; and, although 
exports of bacon have fallen off, domestic consumption has been 
well maintained, as is always the case during industrial de- 
pression. Some of the packers have actually been under the 
necessity of going into the open market for bellies to take care 
of their trade’ in branded bacon. 

Naturally this high winter hog market—high especially in 
relation to corn—has revived interest in pork production and 
will stimulate breeding, not only in the Corn Belt, but else- 
where. Enthusiasm over the stock-hog proposition has reap- 
peared, and pure-bred breeding stock has an active demand that 
is in striking contrast to the stagnancy in pure-bred cattle 
circles. 

The hog market may be top-heavy on the $9 basis attained 
late in January. Should February develop the much-advertised 
hexvy run, a reaction of $1 per ewt. will be possible; but it is 
too late in the season to run an old-fashioned bear campaign, 
and it is evidently up to the big packers to recognize the in- 
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evitable. Exports, especially of lard, will continue, and it is 
highly probable that the British buyer will be a summer factor 
in meat trade. Stocks will be light on March 1, and, if the tail 
end of the winter crop shows up in April and May, a display 
of pyrotechnics may be looked for. 





SHEEP MARKET BUOYANT 


J. E. P. 


N LIVE-MUTTON TRADE the seemingly impossible has 
I happened recently. Each week has witnessed a runaway 
market. As in the case of hogs, packer prediction has gone 
radically wrong. Some buyers admitted the possibility of a $10 
winter market along last fall, but even the most enthusiastic 
bull on the selling side never even intimated that $13 would be 
paid for choice lambs. Early in January, when choice lambs 
advanced to $12, a cry was raised that the market was top- 
heavy. The next week $12.90 was paid, and the third week 
marked the best lambs up to $13.25. Although $14 was not 
reached at Chicago, that price was paid at eastern markets, and 
thousands went over the scales at $13 to $13.85 at Chicago and 
the Missouri River. By February $13 to $13.75 bought the bulk 
of the fair to-choice lambs at Chicago, and culls were worth $10 
tu $11. Yearling wethers went to $10 to $12.75, according to 
weight; aged wethers to $8 to $9.50, and ewes to $6 to $6.75; 
feeders and shearers paying anywhere from $11 to $13 for half- 
fat lambs to take back to the country. A rising wool market, 
enabling packers to get their money out of pelts and pulled wool, 
was decidedly to the advantage of the feeder. 

For the advance, competition has been largely responsible. 
Eastern butchers camped in the market early in the winter, 
laying claim to an abnormal share of the crop; and, as getting 
possession of the stuff was more important to them than cost, 
they usually had their way. Feeders preserved a complacent 
attitude, refusing to be stampeded by the “top-heavy” cry, and, 
as a result, January receipts at the ten principal markets were 
about 200,000 less than a year ago. This cut in supply was not, 
however, the sole cause of the boom. A year ago, it will be re- 
membered, there was a stock of 75,000,000 pounds of frozen 
lamb, imported from New Zealand, lying in eastern storage and 
awaiting an opportunity to get into distributive channels. This 
season frozen stuff exerted no influence. All through the win- 
ter report has been rife that a lot of New Zealand stuff was en 
route through the Panama Canal, but up to February 1 none 
had reported at New York, and it is the consensus of trade opin- 
ion that packers will avoid bringing it in, if possible, as its 
appearance would promptly generate hostile sentiment in pro- 
ducing circles, which is the last thing they are desirous of. 

Colorado stuff will be topped out during February and 
March, but the visible supply in that quarter is far below 
normal; consequently the position of the man with sheep or 
lambs in his feed-lot looks reasonably secure. Speculators have 
not been able to get money in sufficient amounts, or they would 
have plunged. Dry weather in Texas created an abnormal 
movement of lambs and yearlings to northern feed-lots: but that 
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unexpected accession to the winter supply has been readily ab- 
sorbed, and, as feed was cheap, the finishing operation was im- 
mensely profitable. 


A high market the rest of the winter is certain, and it is 
probable that early spring lambs will earn good money. The 
market advanced the moment supply pressure was relieved, and 
the consumer has not balked as retail prices have advanced. 


The sheep industry has been liquidated to the limit, and is 
at the inception of a period of comparative prosperity. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 
Kansas City, Mo., February 2, 1922. 


ASIER RATES FOR MONEY here and in the East, together 
K with the continued outflow of War Finance Corporation 
credit, are helping all branches of the live-stock trade here. 
Cattle are benefiting to the largest extent, and this promises to 
continue to be the case. Sheep and lamb trade follows as a 
close second, so far as benefits from easier money are con- 
cerned. 


The Kansas City district has received thus far $28,487,000 
through loans from the War Finnance Corporation. In the past 
month it received more than $11,000,000. Of the total loans to 
date $18,641,000 are against live stock. A month ago the total 
of War Finance loans on live stock was $11,500,000 in the Kan- 
sas City district. The various states of this district rank as 
follows in borrowings of all classes through the War Finance 
Corporation: Nebraska, $7,598,000; Wyoming, $5,336,000; Mis- 
souri, $4,400,000; Colorado, $4,052,000; Kansas, $3,398,000; 
Oklahoma, $2,857,000; and New Mexico, $794,000. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City reports a sharp 
decrease in its loans, and the position of the leading banks in 
this district is the strongest in months. One large bank, which 
owed the Federal Reserve Bank here more than $28,000,000 late 
in 1920, now has discounts with that institution of only $1,000,000. 


Thus, in addition to the War Finance Corporation funds, 
banks in the Southwest have a great lending power. Rates are 
easier. Some of the big commercial institutions are turning to 
the East for funds, where rates on acceptances are as low as 
53% per cent. The dulness in mercantile and manufacturing 
lines, together with good returns from hogs and sheep, and mod- 
est profits on many fed cattle, is improving the position of 
banks. 


Banks here that sell cattle loans to the East are still tak- 
ing paper back for distribution in this territory. 


Naturally, with more money and with a somewhat more 
stable cattle market, trading in cattle for spring delivery is 
more active than in months, with prices tending upward. Leas- 
ing of Kansas pastures has begun, with $5 to $6 the prevailing 
rates, although one instance of a lease at $8 a head for the 
season is reported. It makes one feel as if normal times had 
returned, to be able to record trading for spring delivery and 
grass contracting in mid-winter. 


Cattle prices in Texas for spring delivery are quoted largely 
as follows: yearlings, $30; two-year-olds, $40; three-year olds, 
$50. 

Prices on cattle are mostly steady to 50 cents lower than a 
month ago. January receipts showed a slight gain over a year 
ago. The plainer short-feds and stockers and feeders lost 
around 50 cents. Stocker and feeder sales increased slightly. 
Unfinished cattle need only encouragement from the market for 
fat stock to make a better showing, but the industrial situation 
is so uncertain that stockmen are wondering if more improve- 
ment will be witnessed. If the fat-cattle market displays more 
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buoyancy, the spring season will be marked by active trading 
for grazing purposes. 


A rise of $2 on both hogs and lambs brought cheer to feed- 
ers. In the case of cattle, small profits were reported by 2 
majority of marketers who acquired their thin stock during the 
fall or later. 

Horses continued dull, with a slight increase in mule sales. 
Trade is abnormally light on both horses and mules. 


Seattered sales of heavy cattle for export to England, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland are reported. The volume is not great 
enough to have a marked effect on prices, but buying of this 
character is helpful. 


The Southwest as a whole has had a very dry winter thus 
far, but scattered moisture fell the past month, relieving many 
localtities. If the dry winter is followed by a wet spring, pas- 
turage will be abundant. 

Agitation continues for lower freight rates, and there is talk 
of asking the carriers to put in lower rates to stimulate the 
annual spring movement to northern grazing grounds. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, CoLo., January 7, 1922. 


OR THE FIRST TIME in many months the Denver market 
K received more cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses during the 
month just past than for the same month one year ago. In Jan- 
uary, 1922, 4,044 more cattle were received than for the same 
month in 1921, 4,454 more hogs, 63,549 more sheep, 596 more 
horses, and 207 more cars. The very satisfactory prices prevail- 
ing for all classes of stock, as compared with one year ago, were 
largely responsible for this increase. 













The Proper Use of Credit 


66 REDIT properly used is the remedy for 
the situation. Credit is like some 
drugs. With misuse, with careless- 

ness, or with habitual indulgence to excess, 

it can become a demoralizing, disintegrating, 
| and destructive agency; but when it is used 
with due attention, not only to its powers, 
but also to its dangers, it is one of the most 
helpful, useful, and healing things in the 
world. 


“The interests of the various sections of the nation, 
the city and country, the banker, the farmer, and the 
manufacturer, are inseparably bound together. They are 
parallel, if not identical, and between the extremes of 
depression and prosperity all kinds and classes of 
business go up or down together. If the farmer can 
be put, by sound methods, in a position to go ahead 
with his business in the usual way, the credit used 
for that purpose will be a benefit not only to him, but 
to the whole nation. And if we can all learn to work 
together for a common purpose and to a common end 
—the prosperity of the community and the nation as 
a whole—we shall be doing the best thing that can 
be done to hasten the return of normal economic con- 
ditions.” 


The Denver National Bank 


Seventeenth and Curtis Sts. 































Denver, Colo. 
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Cattle receipts for the month were 43,363 head, as against 
39,319 in January, 1921. A good, healthy tone pervaded the 
market throughout the month. The advances registered in De- 
cember were well maintained, and at the close of January values 
of cattle were generally slightly higher than thirty days previous. 
Good fat steers were selling early in the month at $6.50 to $7, 
while choice light-weight kinds at the close were quoted up to 
$7.25. Good cows were bringing $5 to $5.50 early in January; 
at the end of the month the same grades were selling at about 
the same price, while choice light-weight kinds were bringing 
$5.75, and extra prime heifers sold at $7. Good feeders were 
selling at $5.50 to $5.85 early in the month; later the best grades 
found ready outlet at $6 to $6.50, and choice Gunnison feeders 
sold up to $6.85. 

California buyers were an important factor in the Denver 
market during the entire month. Many shipments of good fat 
steers and cows went out to the west coast from this point, and 
the added demand created by this additional buying stimulated 
the trade here very materially. 

The hog trade was active, and prices were steadily higher 
during the month. Good hogs were selling early in January at 
$7.25, whereas $9.10 took the best at the close. The supply was 
40,759 head in January this year, as compared with 36,305 in 
January one year ago. The quality of the hogs on sale was good 
on the average, showing the disposition of feeders to select good- 
quality stock and to give the hogs plenty of feed, of which most 
feeders have an abundance this year. 

January sheep receipts were practically double those of one 
year ago. The official total was 128,252, as compared with 64,703 
in January of last year. A big advance in the price of all classes 
of stock was the feature of the month’s trade. Top lambs early 
in January sold at $10.25; the same grades brought $13.10 later; 
and, although the market reacted slightly toward the end of the 
month, good lambs were still selling at $12.50 to $12.75. Good 
fat ewes that found outlet early in the month at $4 sold at the 
close at $7, and choice feeders carrying some flesh went back to 
the country for further finishing late in the month at $12.25. 
The present high price of fat lambs, and the fact that the supply 
on feed is limited, are stimulating the demand for feeders, and 
many feeding lambs are going out to the country from this 
market. 


STOCKS OF FINE WOOLS LOW 


J. E. P. 


ECENT HAPPENINGS in the wool market have discredited 
R all the forecasts made a few months ago, when pessimism 
ran riot. Just about a year ago a government guess on the ac- 
cumulation of wool in this country of 1,015,000,000 pounds threw 
the entire wool camp into demoralization. Subsequent events 
have shown that this figure was absurd; but bankers, viewing 
it with alarm, called sheep and wool loans, or insisted that 
makers of this class of paper settle at maturity, thus forcing 
liquidation of a ruinous character. Competent authorities as- 
sert that this preposterous estimate, issued at a critical stage, 
cost sheepmen many million dollars. Practical disappearance 
of a wool market resulted, packers refusing to pull wool, to 
avoid labor expenditure, which exerted a depressing influence 
on the live-mutton market. Almost overnight the situaticn 
changed, dealers realizing that, instead of burdensome stocks, 
the trade was confronted with a shortage possibility, especially 
in the case of fine wools, of which the available supply in this 
country is limited. While dealers were out of the market manu- 
facturers took advantage of the opportunity to hammer prices, 
buying in hand-to-mouth fashion and using government supply 
statistics to bear the market. 

The tide turned in September, but until early December the 
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advance in prices was slow. The following six weeks developed 
a miniature boom, which was attributable to a conviction that 
stocks of desirable wool in this country, especially the finer 
descriptions, had been seriously depleted. Since September 1 
medium and low wools have advanced 35 to 50 per cent; fine 
wools, 20 to 25 per cent. Ohio quarter blood, worth only 22 to 
24 cents in September, is now quoted at 33 to 35 cents, and fine 
staple Montana scoured, offered at 80 to 85 cents five months 
ago, is now held at 95 cents to $1. Bids for wool on the sheep’s 
back in the West have been numerous, but few trades have been 
made, growers having an idea that a 25- to 30-cent market will 
develop along toward shearing time. The strategic position of 
the grower is excellent, as competition, eliminated during the 
depression period when the 1921 clip came on the market, has 
been restored in active form. 

Foreign markets, meanwhile, have moved alternately up and 
down—declining in November, advancing in October, recovering 
sharply in December, and developing buoyancy and strength 
during January; London, Australian, and South American sales 
recording higher quotations. This gives the upturn a substan- 
tial appearance and is warrant for holding the new clip for 
the full strength of the market. 

Manufacturers, protesting in chorus at the appreciation, in- 
sist that it has been due to virtually prohibitive duties. The 
howl from manufacturing circles is long drawn and distinctly 
audible. All clothing wools come under the skirting clause of 
the emergency tariff law, and are subject to a grease duty of 
380 cents per pound. Manufacturers allege that they are facing 
higher wool prices on the one hand, and a popular demand for 
cheap fabrics on the other; which is doubtless true; but they 
ignore the fact that the actual value of the grease wool in a 
garment is but a small proportion of its selling price. 

Meanwhile stocks are being steadily reduced, imports are 
negligible, and consumption is practically normal. Last year 
consumption increased each succeeding month. During the first 
eleven months of 1921 consumption of wool in the United States 
was 589,155,000 pounds, compared with 554,513,000 pounds the 
previous year and 563,862,000 pounds in 1919; these figures being 
on a grease basis. On January 1, 1922, Boston’s stock of wool 
had dropped to 65,000,000 pounds, and was diminishing weekly. 

Recently Boston prices have been actually higher than Lon- 
don prices, as indicated by the following (scoured-basis) com- 
parisons of January 12, 1922: 


Boston London 
Ohio fine GANG | sinc. cscccccssccccesiced. BLS $1.95 
Montana fine medium clothing............ 0.95 0.83 
Montana half-blood staple .................. 0.87% 0.80 
Ohio three-eighths blood staple............ 0.68 0.55 
Soda Springs quarter-blood ................ 0.54 0.45 
Braid, 2000 SlVie: ss... es 0.35 0.22 


All the wool held by the government when the armistice 
was signed has been disposed of, except a small package to be 
sold in Boston on March 2; the farm pools have practically 
effected a clearance; stocks are below a ten-year average; im- 
ports are of limited volume; and both dealers and manufac- 
turers are competing for possession of what is on the market. 
If European exchange conditions pick up, low-grade wools would 
promptly benefit, and the trade is unanimous on the subject of 
impending shortage of fine wools. 

Liquidation of the residue of the clothing accumulation is 
proceeding apace, although somewhat hampered by a mild win- 
ter. When dealers have cleared their shelves, they will be in a 
position to acquire new stocks on a basis that will make possible 
a substantial profit on the turn-over. 


It is reported that the following losses from hog cholera have 
occurred in the Corn Belt states: Nebraska, 12 per cent of the 
crop; Missouri, 10; South Dakota, 10; Indiana, 7; Illinois, 7; 
Iowa, 7; Ohio, 5; Kansas, 5; Oklahoma, 3. 














February, 1922 


FEEDSTUFFS 
T THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY cottonseed cake and 
meal of 43 per cent protein content, at Texas common 
points, were quoted at $38 to $40 per ton. 

Hay receipts continue small at all points, running much 
less than last year at this time. The market on all grades ex- 
cept alfalfa is practically unchanged. Alfalfa hay is command- 
ing a higher price than it did one month ago. At Kansas City 
the prices on February 9 were as follows: prairie, No. 1, $10 to 
$11; No. 2, $7 to $9.50; No. 3, $5.50 to $6.50; packing, $4 to $5; 
alfalfa, selected dairy, $25 to $29; choice, $22 to $24.50; No. 1, 
$19.50 to $22; standard, $15.50 to $19; No. 2, $12 to $15; No. 3, 
$9 to $11.50; timothy, No. 1, $13.50 to $14.50; standard, $12 to 
$13; No. 2, $10 to $11.50; No. 3, $7 to $9.50; clover mixed, light, 
$13 to $14; No. 1, $10.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $7 to $10. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Friday, February 3, 1922 
[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 





HOGS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
TO sickest castuctnubele $9.50 $9.10 $8.90 
Bulk of Sales : u 8.50-9.00 8.50-8.85 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice.............. 8.80-9.00 8.00-8.65 8.50-8.85 
Medium Wt., Med. to Choice.......... 8.95-9.40 8.50-8.95 8.60-8.90 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice.............. 9.25-9.50 8.90-9.10 8.80-8.90 
Light Lights, Com. to Choice........ 9.20-9.50 8.25-9.00 8.80-8.90 
Packing Sows, Smooth...................... 7.90-8.40 6.75-7.25 7.50-8.00 
Packing Sows, Rougb........................ 7.65-8.00 6.25-6.75 7.00-7.50 
Killing Pigs, Med. to Choice.......... See 8. See Ree 
Stocker Pigs, Com: to. Chec@..cnc csc ice 6.75-8.90 8.50-9.00 
CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 
NS Seisenndadisiccnsdessaceosmutiveosensinnn $9.15-10.00 $8.15- 9.15 $7.75. 9.00 
NONE Sarcthedcsintnidiicndecem esacalnen 8.35- 9.15 7.10- 8.15 6.75-7.75 
NN 9 od S Steric ctiecpecceepteeats 7.25- 8.35 6.40- 7.10 6.25-6.75 
CS 6 eee a 6.25- 7.25 5.50- 6.40 5.50-6.25 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Primie@......cccc. 9.00- 9.75 8.25- 9.25 7.85-9.25 
I a ei ee 7.00- 8.25 7.00-7.85 
IN icndcwette cent tcneecdcaaes 7.00- 8.15 6.40- 7.00 6.25-7.00 
Reto ier an canoer eee 6.00- 7.00 5.35- 6.40 5.25-6.25 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Choice.......... 4.35- 7.75 3.90- 6.65 4.25-7.25 
Cows, Com. to Choice ............ 4.00- 6.25 3.75- 5.40 3.50-5.65 
Bulls, Bologna and Beetf........ 3.75- 5.75 3.15- 5.10 2.75-5.00 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers ........................- 2.75- 4.00 2.25- 3.75 1.50-3.50 
Canner Steers ...............................- 3.25- 4.25 2.75- 3.50 2.50-3.75 
VBAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice 7.50-11.00 6.25-10.00 6.50-9.75 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Choice........ 4.00- 8.00 4.00- 7.75 4.00-7.25 
FEEDER STEERS: 
1,000 lbs. up., Com. to Choice.... 5.25- 6.90 5.25- 7.00 5.00-7.00 
750-1,000 lbs., Com. to Choice.... 5.15- 6.90 5.25- 7.00 5.00-7.10 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice........................ 4.50- 6.75 4.35- 6.90 4.75-7.25 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice........................ 3.40- 5.00 3.35- 5.50 3.25-5.25 
SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime .................$12.00-14.10 $11.50-13.35 $12.25-13.60 
Culls and Common ................ 9.50-11.75 7.50-11.25 9.50-12.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: - 
Medium to Prime........................ 9.75-13.00 10.00-12.00 9.75-12.25 
WETHERS: 
NG PII iisssisstsisnesvtaenes 6.50- 9.50 5.75- 8.25 6.50- 8.50 
PWES: 
Medium to Choice ..................... 5.00- 7.75 5.00- 7.25 5.25- 7.75 
Culls and Common .................... 2.50- 4.75 2.50- 4.75 2.75- 5.00 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice......0.0.0000.0........ 10.50-12.75 9.50-11.50 10.75-13.00 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


a acces ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 


slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for the month 


of December, 1921, compared with December, 1920, and for the: 
twelve months ending December, 1921, compared with the previ- 
cus calendar year: 




















RECEIPTS 
December Twelve Months Ending 
December 
1921 1920 1921 | _ ~—s«:1920 
ices 1,415,167 | 1,395,027 19,758,111 | 22,196,665 
TE oiicinc 3,911,478 | 4,199,945 41,009,863 | 42,121,255 
Sheep............. 4| 1,664,337 | 1,566,438 24,166,251 | 23,537,534 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
December Twelve beeen . Ending ; 
1921 | 1920 1921 1920 
Cattle............... 682,121 | ~~ 652,955 | 8,589,580 | 9,830,791 
Wa basiviecicesa 1,765,402 | 1,524,078 | 14,678,725 | 15,297,921 
ES 881,487 710.062 | 11,332,663 | 12,563,132 


* Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Siesta | Twelve Months Ending 














December 
1921, 1920, | __—=«*921 1920 
Cuties 245,395 279,610 3,501,045 4,101,757 
WN rs ccstscs 35,426 37,488 493,682 728,419 
SGC 202,202 258,813 3,094,535 5,179,739 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Twelve Months Ending 
December December 
1921 1920—SsCS 1921 1920 
Cattle... 739,995 785,034 | 11,058,785 | 12,194,126 
Wi esiincce 2.137.484 | 2,680,647 | 26,274,396 | 26,760,920 
CROs. :c! 803,842 891,419 | 12,856,608 | 10,981,442 





CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, February 3, 1922 


[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 


BOSTON 
we BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
ee $11.50-12.00  UAMBS: 
Choice ..................-..-----.§26.00-27.00 
TR ened 11.00-11.50 ea 
GOOd 2 cen.nen2....-.-...--...--2 25.00-26.00 
IN Sestesistcecsesstics 10.50-11.00 
z ON Joceiicnecec 24.00-25.00 
Cons: Cc 21.00-22.00 
I ici oa, 9.50-10.00 eee ements ae 
Medium ........................ 9.00- 9.50 YEARLINGS: 
Common eh Be as ak 8.50- 9.00 Medium eeecccecerercececsccccee 15.00-16.00 
BULLS: MUTTON: 
I  sosiictsisece since 8.00- 9.00 Gee@ 2. Tee 
COE) dgthceecos 7.50- 8.00 I sisi cicttecicccss 8.00-10.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: . LAMBS: 
CNG siiiiidctetiitannncint nsec $12.00-12.50 CI ise $25.00-26.00 
OMI see 11.50-12.00 OOM ee 23.00-24.00 
MINE = aiinecaiacctccssnnnnsl 10.50-11.00 Medium ........................... 22,00-23.00 
COWS: ON 45 19.00-21.00 
ah es 10.50-11.00 
IE aati esribiic china 10.00-10.50 
SINE ein kicrcseicethcceay 9.00-10.00 MUTTON: 
BULLS C6068 2... Be 
I aie 9.00-10.00 NN Sn to 13.00-14.00 
Common aE reins 8.00- 9.00 COMMIBON Sic a 11.00-12.00 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending Friday, February 3, 1922 


[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Trading was slow at all eastern markets, with prices on 
beef, mutton, and pork barely steady to lower, while veal and 
lambs ruled generally steady. Supplies of all classes were fully 
ample for the limited demand, and had a tendency to accumu- 
late at times. 

BEEF 

Receipts of beef were about normal, consisting largely of 
medium and good steers and all grades of cows. Despite efforts 
by wholesalers to hold prices on a steady-to-firmer basis, buyers 
were bidding sharply lower, and prices on steers showed un- 
even declines for the week. Cows were in relatively better de- 
mand than steers, and prices showed less decline. Compared 
with the previous week, steers were $1 to $1.50 lower, and cows 
about steady to 50 cents lower, at Boston; steers $1 to $1.50 
lower, and cows about steady, at New York; with steers weak 
to $1 lower, and cows barely steady to 50 cents lower, at Phila- 
delphia. There was a fair demand for the light receipts of 
bulls, and prices ruled generally steady for the week. Kosher 
chucks and plates were about steady at Philadelphia, weak to 
$1 lower at New York, with Kosher steer fores steady at Boston. 

VEAL 

There was a fairly even demand for the moderate receipts 
of veal, and prices were on a steady-to-higher basis, good veal 
showing greatest strength. Some frozen western sides were 
sold at $11 at Boston. Compared with the previous Friday, 
Boston and Philadelphia were steady, and New York steady to 
$2 higher. 

LAMBS 

Receipts of lambs were only moderate, and prices were on 
a firm basis during the greater part of the week, although some 
concessions were made. Frozen Canadian lambs of good quality 
were good sellers at Boston at prices $2 to $3 under domestic 
lambs, the majority of which were frozen in transit. Frozen 
Argentine lambs were offered at $11 to $13 at New York, but 
were a slow sale. Compared with the previous week, Boston 
was steady to $2 higher, with most sales steady; New York 
was weak to $1 lower, and Philadelphia about steady. 

MUTTON 

Receipts of mutton were only moderate, and prices for the 
week were generally steady on light and handy-weight kinds. 
Heavy sheep were hard to move and showed some declines. Com- 
pared with the previous week, Boston and Philadelphia were 
about steady, with New York $1 to $2 lower. 

PORK 

Normal receipts of fresh pork were supplemented by the 
carry-over from the previous week’s business, and, with a slow 
trade, prices were generally lower. Some light loins were put 
into the freezer, as advancing prices on live hogs have made 
dealers reluctant to sell much below replacement costs. Com- 
pared with the previous week, Boston was barely steady to 
weak, with New York steady to $1 lower, and Philadelphia un- 
evenly $1 to $2 lower. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 
ie IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 


cured meats on January 1, 1922, compared with December 


1, 1921, and January 1, 1921, as announced by the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Eestimates: 





Jan. 1, 1921 


Jan. 1, 1922 Dec. 1. 1921 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Frozen beef ........ 68,226,221 63,188,392 120,245,437 - 
*Cured beef............ 16,321,593 17,144,477 22,567,257 
Lamb and mutton 6,401,382 7,520,449 68,031,690 
Frozen pork ........ 49,520.430 37,512,934 93,990,062 
*Dry salt pork...... 108,879,795 96,731,101 144,996,889 
*Pickled pork ........ 252,062,508 221,344,955 294,993,348 
BOs ooh osha 46,713,793 42,001,231 59,318,673 
Miscellaneous .... 61,472,108 61,216,429 75,420,676 





*Cured and in process of cure. 





RADE REVIEW 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 
IN 1921 


NLY 10,412,790 pounds of fresh beef were exported by the 
Q United States during 1921, compared with 89,649,148 
pounds in 1920 and 174;426,999 pounds in 1919. Belgium took 
4,897,473 pounds, and England 2,180,902 pounds. Germany was 
a customer to a limited extent—431,665 pounds; but France 
did not buy a single pound. Mexico purchased 660,354 pounds, 
and Canada 228,624 pounds. 


Exports of cattle were 196.533 head, against 85,802 in 1920 
and 69,859 in 1919; Mexico, Belgium, and England taking the 
bulk. Canada took practically all the 123,067 hogs exported. 

Exports of lard were 868,932,856 pounds, against 612,249,951 
pounds in 1920 and 760,901,611 in 1919. Germany was the 
heaviest purchaser, taking 278,044,966 pounds, England coming 
second with 232,204,210 pounds. But for these two markets, 
the American hog would have been worth considerably less 
money. Bacon exports fell from 636,675,572 pounds in 1920 and 
1,190,297,494 pounds in 1919 to 415,299,522 pounds in 1921, the 
heaviest purchaser being England with 209,551,963 pounds. 

Below are shown the exports of meat products from the 
United States in December, 1921, compared with December, 1920, 
and for the whole calendar year 1921, compared with the pre- 
vious twelve months: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 














(Pounds) 

December Twelve Months Ending 

Articles December 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

f. Os 154,646 221,691 6,077,248 23,766,000 
Beet’ a. 274,250 1,583.434 10,412,790 | 89,649,148 
Beef, pickled, etc.. 1,325,056 3,053,993 24,570,582 25,771,176 
ONO Wiis ch ccccan 6,969,658 6,943,277 127,977,713 74,368,344 


11,802,395 | 169,038,333 | 213,554,668 





NO 8,723,610 


PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 


Nd 


eee“ 


Twelve Months Ending 
December 














Articles | Se te cdl ____ December. 
| 1921 1920 1921 1920 
NN aes nhicscataesceeeince | 21,309,729 68,784,322 415,299,522) 636,675,572 


Hams and shoulders..| 15,538,070 14,491,763 


232380,427| 185,246.755 
Lard (ine. momnaet)..| 66,046,169 | 91,287,785 


892,883,645 | 635,488,022 





Pork, pickled................. 2,021,706 2,691,452 32,850,107| 38,708,841 
Lard compounds.......... | 2,472,486 4,680,443 48,206,583| 32,051,458 
PONS ice ) 407,388,160 | 181,947,765 | 1,621,620,284|1,528,170,648 





Cattle imports were somewhat reduced last year, the emer- 
gency tariff having been a factor. Prior to the tarif? period 
76,416 head entered, and subsequently 118,221; a total of 194,- 
637 head, compared with 379,114 in 1920 and 642,395 in 1919. 
The value was put at $3,864,732, against $27,418,604 in 1920 
and $53,296,078 in 1919. Canada was the principal source of 
supply. In December only 13,718 head were imported, against 
46,250 the previous year. Imports of sheep were reduced from 
294.774 in 1919, and 172,905 in 1920, to 84,253 in 1921. 

Fresh-meat imports in 1921 were 58,589,003 pounds, valued 
at $7,113,698, against 152,891,483 pounds, valued at $21,117,741, 
the previous year, and 49,450,301 pounds, valued at $8,556,470, 





Re adnan ti 








gue 


: 
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in 1919. Statistics show that the emergency tariff did not es- 
tablish a barrier, as, after the duty became effective in May, 
19,111,387 pounds of beef, 5,984,894 pounds of lamb and mutton, 
and 534,393 pounds of pork were imported. 

A significant feature of the figures is the reduction in im- 
ports of lamb and mutton, owing to cessation of the New Zea- 
land movement. In 1920 imports of these meats were 101,168,- 
319 pounds; in 1921 only 35,394,988 peunds were entered, 
5,984,894 pounds coming after the duty became effective. 


OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE IN 1921 


RELIMINARY FIGURES of our foreign trade in December 
P complete the record for 1921. Exports in December were 
the lowest for the year, as was likewise the excess of exports. 
Both exports and imports in 1921 were not much more than 
half the volume of those of the previous year, and the trade 
balance in favor of the United States was reduced by a round 
billion dollars below that of 1920. The figures follow: 


Twelve Months Ending 
December December 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
NN iscicicrcescoes $295,000,000| 720,493,266 | §4,484,766,000 | $8,228,016,307 


Sep OCC. 236.800,000| 266,105,972] 2,508,452,000| 5,278,481,490 


eee, eaeaaicniecaiii .| $ 58,200,000! $454,387,294 |51,976,314,000 |$2,949,534,817 

In spite of exchange difficulties, Europe remains our lar- 
gest customer. Our exports to the countries of that region totaled 
$2,380,000,000 in 1921, while our imports from the same coun- 
tries had a value of $760,000,000. The United Kingdom, as here- 
tofore, occupies first place as to both imports and exports. 
Germany has now risen to second place as a consumer of Amer- 
ican commodities, overtaking her 1913 record. She is followed 
by France, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

On the American continent Canada leads in both imports 
from and exports to the United States, the figures for the year 
1921 being $600,000,000 and $3837,000,000, respectively. From 
Cuba we imported $230,000,000 worth of goods in 1921 (against 
$721,693,880 in 1920), and we sold her $190,000,000 worth of ours 
(against $515,208,731 in 1920). Mexico took for $225,000,000 
worth of American goods, and sent us for $116,000,000 worth of 
hers; and the whole of South America imported American ar- 
ticles to the value of $270,000,000 in 1921 (as compared with 
$623,916,990 in 1920) and exported to the United States $290,- 
000,000 worth (against $760,.999,295). 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN LIVE STOCK AND 
LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS 
ELOW ARE SHOWN total exports from and imports into 
B the United States of live animals, meat products, hides, 
and wool for the calendar year 1921, compared with 1920, as 
compiled by the Department of Commerce: 


LIVE ANIMALS 


EXPORTS 
(Numbers) 
1921 1920 
GN EN aishs ia Sec, ee carota St 196,533 85,302 
PI oens cscdencncessuccunsinbadi cman eae 123,067 55,250 
NN Siocon hl alee 17,321 14,338 
NI oc 5 eel Sd nee as 8,633 9,089 
SY isc tobasias oer tes ete 117,396 48,878 
IMPORTS 
(Numbers) 
1921 1920 
INGEN! oscess niet ec aoe Beet ce 194,637 379,114 
NON isos SE es cc at goa cae 2,838 1,096 
OU nike eee ee th Ben eR 3,593 4,476 
GN ea arr Fe es 84,739 172,905 
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MEAT PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
1921 
Beef products— 
ss isis es 6,077,248 
Ep ROR ee dee ek 10,412,790 
OC aa cases eas 24,570,582 
aaa le epee 127,977,713 
CORDON soci 3,329,049 
NR UNNIOIS,: hat esi hee ee 13,797,928 
Total beef products -............... 186,165,310 
Hog products— 

RU ais oe ae ease Oe 415,299,522 
Hams and shoulders ...................... 232,380,427 
AN esc ernest see acav aca sia arcdiede 868,932,856 
SOUR RN oS 23,950,789 
TRIE CU aise seine ess 1,150,082 
QU a eas 56,083,263 
NOI STIRMNEN seceding i oe nace 32,850,107 
Total pork products ................ 1,630,647,046 
EON: COMINIIORRINE SS © nosis tessa 48,206,583 
Mutton, except canned........................ 7,515,488 
RNIN o.oo oe ee see ce Ss 8,908,222 
PON COMIN 55) $1,521,187 
NIN a ete etree ee 32,696,424 

IMPORTS 

(Pounds) 

1921 

GE ANNE VOOR os. 5 oi 32,377,922 
TGECUS Tee TI oes ce 25,394,988 
POOR sccctaccseeciantiern ee ee EE 816,093 
Total fresh meats .................... 58,589,003 
Prepared or preserved ........................ 1,446,634 
SoU CONN ans nh 9,930,154 
TICINO ope ees ee eee sass 1,868,412 
All other meat products ........00..000..... 5,643,413 


HIDES AND SKINS 


EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
1921 
Me aks Th ar aa 5,348,556 
MERU en ele 20,655,263 
| ee a PS SS er a AR ae 222,486 
HE QUO ache oe es 5 4,283,837 
WE thea 30,510,142 


Under the plan for the disposition of stock-yards inter- 
ests, filed with and approved by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, the shares of stock owned by 
the Armour and Swift groups in Public Stock-Yards 
Market Companies are offered for sale, subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon between the 
owners and the purchasers; and subject to the approval 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The stock is offered subject to prior sale and to the 
right of the owners to reject in whole or in part any or 


Bids will be received up to April 1, 1922, by the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Chicago, for such shares of 
stock as are owned by these groups in Public Stock-Yards 


The stock ownership of such groups in Public Stock- 
Yards Market Companies includes also the stock owner- 
ship in Stock-Yard Terminal Railways serving the respect- 


Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 


250,804,052 


1,536,226,667 


152,891,433 


17,401,917 
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1920 


23,766,000 
89,649,148 
25,771,176 
74,368,344 
16,557,746 
20,691,638 


636,675,572 
185,246,755 
612,249,951 
23,238,071 
1,802,241 
38,305,236 
38,708,841 


32,051,458 

3,575,409 
17,667,386 
25,238,187 
17,512,978 


1920 
50,182,105 
101,168,319 
1,541,009 


8,110,507 
12,137,901 
14,874,637 

7,448,009 


1920 
1,139,653 
11,485,466 
655,017 
4,121,781 
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IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 
1921 1920 

I cs ae 1,918,050 9,483,786 
RUUD. ooh ae ee 23,323 12,377 
Nico se a ra ee 47,937,511 35,132,286 
I 5s es ee er 180,186,449 275,324,507 
I ceca ee hd ed 63,126,227 80,204,637 
seorse; Or, Gao wae... 4,059,475 16,846,407 
Kangaroo and wallaby .....................- 455,246 1,388,732 
NN cs att 45,854,457 82,748,981 
WR NE eo 4,486,584 9,097,907 
PS sc th a ee 348,047,322 510,239,620 

WOOL 

EXPORTS 

(Pounds) 

1921 1920 
Wnmenvtactred |... 1,927,174 8,845,270 
IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 

1921 1920 
NI i ae I re i 207,866,615 212,392,240 
ROTI een St eal ee 10,837,821 6,642,783 
ea ek kA I as a 97,900,496 35,870,207 
PE RNRU PEO ia oi es ee 4,060,819 4,712,411 
PU oh So Bis ent Se 320,665,751 259,617,641 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN 1921 


NSOLVENCIES in the United States in 1921 numbered 19,- 

652, exclusive of banking suspensions and personal bank- 
ruptcies, according to Dun’s Review. The total indebtedness 
involved was $627,401,883. In 1920, by comparison, there were 
enly 8,881 failures, and the amount involved was but $295,121,- 
805. Measured by number of failures, 1921 shows the heaviest 
business mortality in thirty years, but the percentage of fail- 
ures to total number of business concerns, which in 1921 was 
1.02, against .49 in 1920, has been exceeded in previous years. 


LIVE-STOCK SELLING CHARGE REDUCED 


HE CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE COMMISSION ASSOCIA- 
T TION at South St. Paul, Minn., has declared a 25 per cent 
patronage dividend. This, it is declared, amounts to more than 
all the money paid into its treasury by member associations. It 
has also announced an 8 per cent stock dividend. The issuing 
of the dividend, according to the Minnesota Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, means that the Central Co-operative Commission Associa- 
tion has handled the largest volume of business on the South St. 
Paul market at one-half the cost of marketing it through non- 
co-operative agencies. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


Lonpon, January 20, 1922. 


F MEAT PRICES are any criterion of the stock-raising in- 
I dustry’s fortunes—and to a large extent they must be—then 
the meat-growing trade should be at the parting of the ways 
just now, judging by the turn of the markets. 


Although it is premature to forecast any consistent climb 
back to a higher level of values—national prosperity alone set- 
tles that, and conditions are not yet favorable—signs are not 
wanting that the clearance of that great surplus of imported 
meat which glutted British markets through the greater part 
of 1921 is accompanied by a resilience in market values. This 
is satisfactory to note for more than one reason. In the first 
place, it indicates that the meat markets of Great Britain are 
expanding once more into that fuller dimension which made 
Britain an incomparable magnet for oversea supplies, the Eng- 
lishman being the second largest meat-eater in the world in- 
dividually. Secondly, it heralds the end of that short, though 
comparatively disastrous, period in which meat agriculture has 
not had its fair return of profit. 


Turning for a moment to the pedigree side of stock-breed- 
ing, one sees the English raiser temporarily barred from most 
export markets of his carefully bred animals. He is forced to 
stand by meanwhile ; but when the doors open again there will be 
a big rush of stock exports, a large portion of which is now on 
order from various parts of the Southern Hemisphere. 


Stock-raising for meat in the United Kingdom comes out of 
1921 in a fairly favorable way, although markets and drought 
combined to test its strength. The official returns show that 
there was a considerable increase in the numbers of dairy and 
breeding stock, and of young cattle under one year old, in each 
part of the United Kingdom last year, as compared with 1920. 
Cattle of one year and over (other than dairy and breeding 
stock) also increased in number in Ireland, but decreased in 
Great Britain to a less degree. 


As regards Irish shipments to Great Britain last year—a 
feature of interest to record at the present time—the following 
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A. J. KNOLLIN, Manager 


COMMISSION COMPANY 


Cc. H. SHURTE, Assistant Manager 
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Indorse the Action of Your Association by shipping to us, and you will receive better service and make it possible to 


better distribute shipments and stabilize the market. 
Your Moral Support started this company. 


Your Patronage will make it the great success it should be. 
Indorsed by the National Wool Growers’ Association and by the following State Associations: 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Association 
Utah Wool Growers’ Association 
Montana Wool Growers’ Association 
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Washington Wool Growers’ Association 
Nevada Wool Growers’ Association 


Arizona Wool Growers’ Association 
New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association 
California Wool Growers’ Association 


COMMISSION COMPANY 
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is a tabular statement showing the variation on the previous 


year: 1921 1920 
MIR NN iii sakes de acta lca .250,000 254,000 
Pt OURO oso a .256,000 269,000 
CI sai a ii acces cree 29,000 31,000 
CREWE Seite ee 33,000 16,000 
OCH ocscivccnticeadicemioeeasa 568,000 570,000 


It would appear from these figures that the numbers both 
of strong stores and of young cattle available in Ireland for ex- 
port to Great Britain are considerably in excess of the number 
at this time last year. The figures do not take into account the 
possibility that more cattle may have been finished in Ireland, 
or that the numbers slaughtered there may have increased. On 
the other hand, the large increases in the Irish dairy and breed- 
ing stock last year cannot fail to have had some effect in re- 
leasing aged cows for the butchers, and it will be observed that 
about 2,000 fewer cows have been shipped to Great Britain 
since June 1 of last year than in the corresponding period of 
1920. 

So much for the home live-stock statistical position. As 
was stated in a preceding paragraph, meat prices in the whole- 
sale markets have at last shown some return from what was 
believed to be “bottom” about six weeks ago. The same tend- 
ency has also been noted on and off recently in many of the 
fat-stock markets, but the symptom has been less decided. 
Prime grades of live beef have mostly been firmer of late, sell- 
ing within the compass of from $11.50 to $14 per 112 pounds 
(reckoning $4 to the £). Secondary qualities are from $2 to 
$3 cheaper. Quotations a year ago for top-quality cattle were 
ranging from $21.75 to $25.25 per 112 pounds, secondary fat 
bullocks generally realizing from $19.50 to $21.50. A year be- 
fore that, early in 1920, the corresponding prices were $15.75 
to $17.25, and in 1919, $2 cheaper. 

Fat sheep have also experienced an increase in value re- 
cently, from 4 to 6 cents (reckoning 2 cents to 1d.) per pound 
marking the average rise. This may fluctuate, owing to suc- 
ceeding imports. Present fat-sheep prices of from 25 to 6 cents 
higher per pound may be taken as about 30 per cent lower than 
they were a year ago. 

In view of the time of year and the interesting tendencies 
of the meat market of Great Britain, it may be of interest to 
give, with comparisons with a year ago, the wholesale prices 
of dead meat in London at mid-January. As the international 
exchange is fluctuating so much, I have in this instance left 
the values in English money, so that readers may make their 
own translation for purposes of exact calculation. In each case 
the price is stated per dead-meat stone of eight pounds: Eng- 
lish beef has sold at 6s. 2d., as compared with 11s. 10d. a year 
ago; Scottish has ranged from 7s. 8d. to 8s. 8d., against from 
12s. 10d. to 14s.; English mutton, from 7s. 8d. to 8s. 6d., against 
18s. 8d. and 14s. last year; pork, 6s. 8d. to 7s. 2d., as compared 
with 12s. 6d. and 13s.; Argentine chilled hindquarters, 4s. 10d., 
against 8s.; forequarters, 2s. 8d., as compared with 5s. 4d.; 
Australian hindquarters and crops, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 2d., respect- 
ively, as compared with 7s. and 4s. 11d.; New Zealand mutton, 
8s. 10d., against 6s.; lamb, 5s. 4d., as compared with 8s. 8d.; 
Australian mutton, 3s., against 6s.; and lamb, 4s. 10d., against 
8s. 8d.; Dutch mutton, 6s. 8d., against 12s. 8d.; Dutch pork, 
6s. 8d., against 12s. 4d. 

The imported meat trade of Great Britain is considerably 
interested just now with proposals which have been universally 
advertised concerning the revision of the New Zealand meat- 
export and distributing arrangements by common consent of 
the producers in collaboration with the dominion government. 
The original idea was for the confining of all meat exports to 
a pooling arrangement; but, as that has fallen through for the 
present season, it is the New Zealand government’s intention 
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to try to influence the distribution of its meat in Great Britain 

by direct shipment to several of the provincial ports, instead 

of passing the bulk through London. It is doubtful whether 

any such scheme would meet with any great success from a 

marketing point of view, as the advantage of New Zealand : 
mutton and lamb in Great Britain principally depends upon the 

efforts of the importing agents, who have their own settled 

schemes of organization. 


LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer} 
MELBOURNE, VicToRIA, December 14, 1921. 


HE GRASS AND BUSH FIRES, referred to in my last, 
. are still burning in the western division of New South 
Wales, but they are not so bad as they were. Although a very 
large tract of country has been cleared out, it is really wonder- - 
ful how relatively little damage is being done. The worst 
feature is the destruction of fences. The losses of stock, crops, 
and buildings have fortunately been small—not but that there 
have been endless possibilities in these respects. The fact that 
they have not been greater certainly speaks well for the or- 
ganization of the country volunteer bush-fire brigades. They, 
by eternal vigilance and rapid concentration on the scene of an 
outbreak, have been successful in preventing many serious 
fires in the less sparsely settled districts. Outback, where 
there is perhaps only one homestead in every twenty miles, it 
is a different proposition. There it is usually a case of every 
man trying to save his own house and stock. One good effect 
of the fires is to clean up a lot of rubbish in the way of coarse 
grass and shrub. A very little rain is necessary to bring on 
beautiful feed immediately after a burn. 

Generally speaking, the season is satisfactory throughout 
Australia. The weather in the south has been cool, and rather 
on the damp side for harvesting, during the last fortnight; 
but it seems to be mending now. The wheat harvest is in full 
swing, strippers and headers being busy everywhere, except 
in the late districts. Judging by present appearances, the crop 
will be about 135,000,000 bushels, of which 100,000,000 bushels 
will be available for export. 

The stock markets continue weak. True, the range of 
values for fats in the southern states is a shade higher than 
a month ago, but in the north there is no improvement. In 
fact, the position there, from the graziers’ point of view, is as 
bad as it well can be; and there seems little hope of any im- 
mediate improvement. Such packing-houses as are freezing 
beef for export will almost certainly close down at the end of 
the year, which is liable to lead to a further drop in cattle 
values on the Brisbane market. 

Store stock, particularly sheep and lambs, ought to look 
up a little the next few weeks. There is usually a good de- 
mand for feeders from farmers in the wheat belt at the end of 
December or the beginning of January. They buy the stock 
to turn out on the stubble and clean up weeds on the fallow 
preparatory to cropping. The one thing that may militate 
against keenness in buying is the easier tendency in the wool 
market. Wool has dropped on an average quite 15 per cent 
during the last two months. 

The following are current quotations, at per head, for fat 
stock in the metropolitan markets specified: Melbourne—prime 
heavy bullocks, $50 to $55; extra weighty ditto, to $70.60; good 
bullocks, $44 to $49; fat cows, suitable for the block, $32.50 to 
$37.50; prime cross-bred wethers, $4 to $430; ditto 
ewes, $2.90 to $3.20; prime Merino wethers, $3.60 to $3.80; 
spring freezer lambs, $3.40 to $3.60. Sydney—prime weighty 
bullocks, $42.50 to $45; extra ditto, to $56.50; medium ditto, 
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$37.50 to $41; fat cows, to $32.50; prime cross-bred wethers, 
$3.60 to $3.85; prime Merino wethers, $3.60 to $4; best spring 
lambs, to $4.30. Brisbane—heavy bullocks, $35 to $42.50; extra 
prime ditto, to $46.75; medium-weight bullocks, $27.50 to $34; 
fat cows, $25 to $29. 


The annual balance-sheets of the leading pastoral com- 
panies, issued during the last couple of months, give one a fair 
idea of the difficulties which the stock-raising industry has been 
up against since prices broke. For instance, the Australian 
Mercantile, Land and Finance Company, Ltd.—which, apart 


from carrying an important wool, stock, and produce broking. 


business, Owns several large pastoral properties in the states 
of New South Wales and Queensland—shows a deficit of $163,- 
630 for the year ending June 30, 1921. That, however, is not 
so bad as the New Zealand and Australian Land Company, Ltd. 
—a company that depends almost entirely on the sales of its 
own stock and wool for income. Its accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1921, show a loss of $436,295. It works a considerable 
number of ranches throughout Australia and New Zealand, and 
no doubt the previous year’s drought in New South Wales and 
Queensland materially affected the returns. The company suf- 
fered very heavy losses of stock from this cause, which, coming 
on top of the drop in values for all pastoral products, is enough 
to account for the balance being on the wrong side of the ledger. 
Despite the large deficits, both companies, in common with most 
others engaged in the same line of business, have paid divi- 
dends this year. Some are reduced, but most range around the 
normal 714 to 10 per cent. Recognizing how uncertain the busi- 
ness is, a policy of putting by large reserves in good seasons 
is now universally followed by pastoral companies of any stand- 
ing. It is really the individual grazier, with little pr no capital 
beyond his stock-in-trade, that is suffering most from the pre- 
vailing depression. With the banks reducing credits, many 
have been right up against it, and it is remarkable how few 
have gone to the wall. 


As an illustration of the extent to which financial houses 
have lately restricted borrowing, I may quote from some figures 
given the other day at the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of 
New South Wales. This bank is the most important financial 
institution in these parts, and the chairman stated that ad- 
vances had been reduced by $11,750,000 during the six months 
ending September 30, 1921. The realization of excessive stocks 
of merchandise and the sale of the wheat partly accounted for 
the reduction, but it was evident that an unwillingness to lend 
on any security is the main cause of the drop. 


Seasonal conditions in New Zealand are much as when I 
last wrote. The great bulk of the country carries good feed, 
but there are parts in the North Island, especially on the east 
coast, where the weather is dry and pasture rather scanty. The 
market for stores and fats is weak, with values dropping. A 
few of the packing-houses in the North Island have just started 
killing lambs and sheep for freezing and export. Their buying 
limits, owing to the unsatisfactory state of the market for frozen 
meat oversea, have been considerably recuced. This accounts 
for the weakness noticeable, which, it is possible, will become 
more pronounced in the new year, when offerings are heavier 
and competition amongst sellers greater. 


An official return shows that the actual killings for export 
at New Zealand packing-houses during the period from January 
1 to August 31, 1921, were 76,332 head of cattle and 6,698,170 
sheep and lambs. The total for the same term of 1920 was 
56,915 cattle and no less than 8,730,070 sheep and lambs. 


According to my latest advice, Armour & Co. are 
still without the license to export those 300,000 odd carcasses 
of mutton and lamb that they have in cold store in New Zealand. 
A petition, signed by 7,863 persons—all said to be stock-owners 
—asking that the firm be granted the permit to ship and operate 


again during the coming season, was presented to the prime 
minister on December 1. When receiving the petition, Mr. Mas- 
sey said that the question of such a firm as Armour & Co. being 
allowed to operate was threshed out by a committee of the 
House of Representatives last year. The House backed up the 
committee in refusing to recommend the issue of a license. 
There was a suspicion in the mind of the country in regard to 
what was known as the “American Meat Trust,” and he did 
not wonder at it. He had read the report of the commission 
appointed by the Wilson administration of the United States, 
which expressed very strong disapproval of the methods of the 
meat trust. If, however, he was satisfied that no harm would 
result from Armour’s operating, no objection would be raised 
to the issue of a license. He was informed that there was 
another petition to come from the other side. When he had 
the two, he would endeavor ito get a definite decision from the 
cabinet. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


ANADA’S FOREIGN COMMERCE, like that of most other 
C countries, shows a considerable falling-off for 1921 as com- 
pared with the previous year. As in the case of the United 
States, imports declined more than exports. This was un- 
doubtedly due to continued foreign demand for American food- 
stuffs. Wheat and flour were the principal articles of export 
from Canada, followed by wood and paper, and animal prod- 
ucts. Chief imports were metals and other minerals, vegetable 
products, and fibers and textiles. The figures for the two years 
follow : 


1921 1920 
PING OPA: 55d eee $799,394,598 $1,336,921,021 
MERIIOPAS on ccsceste estos 802,699,820 1,272,657,442 


GREAT BRITAIN’S MEAT IMPORTS 


S SHOWING the sources of England’s foreign meat supplies, 
A we append the following table of imports of beef, mutton, 
and bacon into that country for the calendar year 1921 (in hun- 
dredweights of 112 pounds) : 





Imported from— Beef Mutton Bacon 
Wited: Btates: .2:.c6ic-.5 RA atekcanicciass 2,509,379 
RUIN coe c ttc aubrey | = Mee oe 844,024 
PEPOTIEING: 2352S a ee 7,479,906 EMUGES. —— acvacecceesccics 
MIEMOS Lain eect en Ne 1,210,278 Sones 8 «oso 
RLU 2 Ss 1,677,140 GER akc dS ected 
NOW “ZeOtANG: ..cii002. ioe ek 819,568 Beriiie aes 
ROOM cote cel PALA bie oe 1,849,885 
RANT UNNNNNIN Sons 2S 0 Se ee a REE ites 
Other Countries: ........2..:.. 275,731 882,140 474,498 

PNGURES) bss esscda eh asec 11,630,363 6,810,161 5,677,786 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Live Stock in Czecho-Slovakia 


The live-stock industry of Czecho-Slovakia is rapidly recover- 
ing. According to the enumeration of December 31, 1920, there 
were on that date the following supplies in that republic: 


OR sn se eh ee ee ee 4,213,454 
BANOS 0 macs cs cho. Wacckdu hee oe eninr enna eda nese eea 2,015,211 
PO oc ccnesietcc ele Oli So cat es peer eedte aoe 975,899 
MIN Se Rare ieee eee Bay ececneete aa reo 1,174,045 


These numbers represent approximately 91 per cent of the ani- 
mals found in 1910. There is, however, a continued scarcity of 
meat, partly due to large exports of cattle and hogs, but prin- 
cipally caused by the light weight of animals resulting from a 
shortage of feed. 
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The Triumph 
of Half 
4 Gentury 


Forty-five years ago the tel- 
ephone was an experiment— 
an invention of uncertain 
utility and of questionable 
value. 


Today it is an actual bus- 
iness necessity and an al- 
most indispensable house- 
hold servant. 


The development of the tel- 
ephone to its present high 
state of facility and effi- 
ciency has come about 
through hundreds of sup- 
plementary inventions and 
the solving of hundreds of 
scientific problems. 


Nearly half a century of re- 
search, experimentation, in- 
vention, and the exercise of 
organizing genius has re- 
sulted in a public service of 
inestimable value—a service 
which thousands of tel- 
ephone men and women are 
constantly striving to im- 
prove and enlarge. 


It is their constant endeavor 
to serve you efficiently and 
satisfactorily. 


The Mountain States 
Telephone and 








Telegraph Company 
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NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE WORLD 


Previous to the war the world’s national 
debts totaled a little over forty billion 
dollars. At the close of 1921 they were 
nearly ten times that amount. As com- 
puted by the statistician of the National 
City Bank of New York, the aggregate 
debts of one hundred countries and col- 
onies, translated into United States dol- 
lars at the par value of their respective 
currencies, were, in 1913, $43,362,300,000 ; 
in 1918, $205,396,000,000; in 1919, $295,- 
070,000,000 ; and at the latest date in 1921 
for which figures were available, $382,- 
634,000,000. 


The following tabulation shows debts of 
sixty-two leading countries and self-gov- 
erning colonies in 1913 and 1921, in round 
millions (000,000 being omitted) : 


1913 1921 

PROTONS css $ 732 $ 758 
TAME Sissi itachi 81 1,956 

Australian states.. 1,349 * 1,859 
RAI Sisinctaccnivinccgeticecncs 2,152 15,834 
See. 5s, 722 4,670 
1 See 19 f 27 
INS oe 664 969 
ON 1385 + 1,432 
OI actin 483 2,345 
MI ascii co 210 240 
Ge ibncakisicsstidecnas, 969 + 1,886 
TINIE iki sed keds tes 24 39 
Costa: TI ................. 16 30 
CHM Side aceon 67 87 
Czecho-Slovakia ........00 «2... 9,135 
EMT ais 96 215 
Dominican Republic.. iY 13 
ON ii ical 18 7 28 
DO oasis accnetetacs 459 * 461 
RNIN, dates 34 382 
PR ncctinsnisenceess 6,346 51,000 
CHORIN noses 1,194 71,000 

German states ...... 3,855 * 8,300 
CUO ett. 207 812 
Guatemala ................ 18 18 
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Total world .......... $43,362 
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ACRE VALUE OF FARM CROPS 


Nearly ninety per cent of the area de- 
voted to field crops in the United States 
is planted to corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
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24 Head Regist’d 2-year old 
30 Head ct Yearling Bulls 
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W. H. DONALD 
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rye, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, tobacco, 
and cotton. Following is the average 
value per acre of the combined yields of 
these crops for twenty-two years, as given 
by the Department of Agriculture: 


Bee $14.52 | eee. $15.53 
i 23.26 Cp 16.00 
ee 35.74 on ee 15.32 
| ees 53.73 PE os 14.74 
BES oe 33.27 Pe 13.46 
BON ssi 22.58 Bao 13.28 
PRRs 17.18 Oates 13.26 
apt... 16.41 SO ccc ct 12.62 
BO ssc 16.49 osc ener 12.07 
ete 16.09 Ri 11.43 
BUR oso 15.36 BO ts cocci aes 10.31 


DECREASED INCOME FROM LIVE 
STOCK 

Total income of live-stock producers in 
the United States derived from meat ani- 
mals handled through central markets 
during 1921 was approximately $1,968,- 
231,000, compared with $2,913,398,000 in 
1920—a total shrinkage in income of $945,- 
167,000, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. To this shrinkage in value 
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cattlemen contributed about $447,624,000, 
hogmen $460,464,000, and sheepmen $37,- 
079,000. It should be added, however, 
that these figures represent comparative 
central market values of live stock and 
do not take into account marketing 
charges, which the producer must always 
pay. 

This reduction of income was brought 
about by two sets of conditions: sharp 
declines in market prices of all classes and 
grades of meat animals, and a decrease 
in the total number of animals marketed. 

Using yearly average prices at Chicago 
for 1920 and 1921 as a basis of compari- 
son, price declines for 1921 ranged from 
$5.68 per 100 pounds on hogs to $4.33 on 
sheep. Lambs declined $5.66, and beef 
cattle $5.32. These figures represent only 
the net changes in average annual prices 
for the two years, and do not necessarily 
measure extreme fluctuations. The other 
important factor which cut into the farm- 
er’s income was the fact that there were 
nearly 3,000,000 fewer meat animals mar- 
keted in 1921 than during the preceding 
year. 





DESTRUCTIVENESS OF RATS 


It is estimated that each rat inhabiting 
a city or town annually destroys property 
to the value of $5. The rat population of 
our urban districts is figured at 50,000,- 
000; so the loss in the cities and towns 
from this source alone amounts to $250,- 
000,000 a year. In our rural districts the 
rat population is thought to be about 150,- 
000,000. Our total rat bill, therefore, must 
be close to half a billion dollars a year. 

Rats in America, on the most conserva- 
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tive estimate, destroy the product of 20,- 
000 men, with a full equipment of land 
and agricultural implements. In other 
words, we are maintaining a standing 
army of 20,000 men, fully equipped, just 
to fight rats to a drawn battle. 


ORIGIN OF OATS 


Botanists have found it difficult to es- 
tablish the original home of the oat, nor 
is it definitely known whether this. plant 
first grew wild, says the H-O Cereal Bul. 
letin. An interesting reference is made 
in a Chinese historical work dealing with 
the period 618-907 a. p. The oat referred 
to is called the “naked oat” (Avena sativa 
nuda) and has been found wild around 
Pekin. The botanist Lindley declared that 
this variety was the same as that culti- 
vated in England during the thirteenth 
century. Based upon certain statements 
of the navigator Arson, a curious opinion 
that the oat was originally obtained from 
the famous island of Juan Fernandez 
found considerable support in the eigh- 
teenth century. However, the fact that 
oats have been found in Swiss lake dwell- 
ings throws doubt on this view. Also, 
further to contradict this opinion, it is 
known from historical records that ‘the 
cereal was cultivated in very early times 
to the north of Italy and Greece. In 
view of such evidence, it is incredible 
that the original home of the plant would 
be so distantly located from countries 
where it was anciently cultivated. The 
opinion best substantiated is that the 
home of the oat was in the temperate 
countries of eastern Europe and Tartary. 
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FOREIGN FOOD REQUIREMENTS 


REPORT issued by the Department of Agriculture esti- 

mates that Germany alone will require 2,000,000 tons of 
imported foods before the next harvest. The other countries in 
Europe that are importing, and must continue to import, grain 
are the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, and France. Austria will need to import 
50,000 tons of grain a month for the rest of the year. The re- 
quirements of France will probably call for the importation of 
500,000 tons. It is stated that Italy will need about 1,000,000 
tons in addition to her own crop in order to furnish a normal 
supply to her people. The United Kingdom, Holland, and Den- 
mark have been heavy importers of corn, and will continue to 
import this article. 

The following tabulation gives the total grain and potato 
production this year’ and last of eighteen European countries 
(bushels) : 


1920 1921 
WOMOMES cies, 846,691,000 1,050,640,000 
Re oct oe 493,887,000 688,644,000 
OR ao ts eds 430,456,000 462,543,000 
CHRO Scho a eol oae 1,157,753,000 1,158,325,000 
PORMIOCR cccsciicecees 2,690,435,000 2,399,517,000 
Ceri on es 321,843,000 283,214,000 


With the exception of Russia, northern Italy, and North 
Africa, foreign crop conditions are reported to be generally 
favorable, although absence of moisture is heginning to cause 
some anxiety. 


CONDITION OF RAILROADS SHOWS VAST 
IMPROVEMENT 


REVIEW of the railway situation at the beginning of the 
new year is given by the Wall Street Journal. “While 


the end of 1921 finds the railroads with much to accomplish 


before they have returned to something resembling a normal 
status,” says the Journal, “and though their transition from 
war-time control to successful private operation has been seri- 
ously interfered with by the extreme industrial depression of 
the last twelve months, they are in an incomparably better 
position than they were at the close of 1920.” 

While gross revenues of Class 1 roads for the year 1921 
showed a decrease of approximately $675,000,000 from those of 
1920, net operating income was $615,000,000, against practically 
nothing in 1920, since the $62,000,000 credited as net income 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission was attributable to 
back mail pay, distributed over several years, paid the carriers 
in January, 1920. In other words, operating expenses for 1921 
had been reduced by about $1,228,000,000. Of this amount, 
around $560,000,000 was due to lowered maintenance cost, and 
$668,000,000 to reduced transportation and other expenses. The 
ratio of operating expenses to revenue had been reduced from 
93.59 per cent in 1920 to about 82 per cent ih 1921. 

Gross revenues and net operating incomes of Class 1 roads 
for the last ten years follow (calendar years 1916-21, with 1921 
figures partly estimated; fiscal years ending June 30, 1912-15): 


Gross Revenues Net Op. Income 


FO ec iecseicecenis $5,550,000,000 $ 615,000,000 
Rocce 6,225,402,762 62,264,421 
RO as 5,184,064,221 516,290,090 
Fe etesetinnistiieisininns 4,926,593,957 693,111,170 
Roe 4,014,142,747 948,236,979 
Bent sees 3,596,865,766 1,044,627,421 
SO ase 2,871,563,047 683,104,833 
It |, ee Se eet 3,031,326,963 661,018,147 
cg 3,108,361,215 787,610,435 
pee ee 2,805,006,544 708,484,383 


We regret that the abundance of convention material has 
crowded out several of cur minor departments from this issue. 
We hope next month to return to normal conditions. 
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right proportion of fat and 
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USE 


O. M. FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free Vaccine, Made by the Originator) 
and 


SAVE THE CALVES FROM BLACKLEG 


Permanent immunization with one dose and one handling of the calf. The one that 
protects EVERY CALF EVERY TIME. 


The following letter from G. A. Bloom & Son, prominent Hereford breeders of La 
Plata, Mo., is one of the many received in testimony of uniform results: 


La Plata, Mo., October 28, 1921. 
THE KANSAS BLACKLEG SERUM COMPANY, 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry regarding our experience 
with your DR. O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN, will 
say that we have used several other kinds of vaccine, but always had 
a few losses. One year we lost twenty-two head of calves and twelve 
yearlings that had received two shots each. 

We have used your vaccine for five successive years, with 100 
per cent results, and we would not consider using any other as long 
as it is possible for us to obtain yours. 

Thanking you for the good service you have given us, and wish- 
ing you continued success, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
G. A. BLOOM & SON. 
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At 40 cents per dose we issue a written Guarantee against loss from Blackleg. Comes 
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